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ABSTRACT 

The behavioristic viewpoint in social poceiner is simply that of the application of 
a naturalistic or scientific technique to the study of the Tage of the adjustment of 
individuals to their environment in a social situation. The behaviorist must therefore 
study the technique of the integration of social-adjustment behavior patterns under the 
conditioning controls of environmental stimuli, and he must also analyze and classify 
the environment which provides these stimuli. (Results of this analysis of behavior 
patterns and of cultural patterns or environments indicated in the paper.) Criticisms 
of the behaviorists working in sociology and social psychology have come from those 
who prefer a traditional to a naturalistic and experimental validation of knowledge, 
from those who do not prefer traditional validation of knowledge as a procedure but 
who resent the upset of tradition and custom by experimental analysis, and by other 
minor groups as indicated. 

It is not in any sense the purpose of this paper to be controversial. 
It merely seeks humbly to present the point of view in social psy- 
chology now commonly called “‘behaviorism,” especially by those 
who have, or imagine they have, some quarrel with this orientation. 
Most of us who think or write from the viewpoint do not even 
trouble ourselves about the term; but since it is not inaptly chosen, 
we do not resent the appellation of “behaviorists” when it is applied 
tous. My sole excuse—and I believe it is a good one—for presenting 
this explanatory paper is that most of our critics (and especially 
those who are most active in their strictures) do not really under- 

* This and the four papers that follow immediately after constitute the program of 


the Division on Social Psychology of the American Sociological Society and were read 
at the annual meetings in Washington, D.C., December, 1931. 
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stand what behaviorism is and, in their criticism of the behaviorists, 
frequently and literally “know not what they say.” If in this paper 
I seem to speak dogmatically for the behaviorists collectively, my 
hearers will no doubt understand that I do so because the pronouns 
“the,” “we,” and “they” are more conventional on such an occasion 
than the reiteration of the word “I.’’ Anyone is, of course, free to 
take as many exceptions to my interpretation as he pleases. 

Behaviorism is not a school, a clique, or a faith, but a point of view 
and a method. It assumes that the chief business of man is to secure 
and maintain a functionally effective integration of his personality, 
on the one hand, and to secure and maintain an adequate and suc- 
cessful adjustment of his personality or organism to his environment, 
on the other hand. With this behavioristic assumption as a point of 
departure, the behaviorist sets about studying the technique of these 
two processes. He finds that the integration of his personality de- 
pends primarily upon the success of his adjustment to his environ- 
ment, and also that the success of this adjustment is in no small de- 
gree dependent upon an effective integration of his personality. 
Since man appears on the scene at birth as an organism already 
integrated on a biological level, but with an adjustment to his new 
environment yet in the main to be established, the behaviorist be- 
gins with the study of the technique of this postnatal adjustment 
process. 

In the first place, the behaviorist is in no sense afflicted with the 
reluctance displayed by some social psychologists in admitting the 
existence of an environment. He sees evidence of it everywhere and 
has recently begun to study it and classify it in order the better to 
study the adjustment of the organism to it. He recognizes that the 
environment of the organism taken as a whole is external to that 
organism, but that, when portions of the organism function locally 
or non-centrally, they may respond to environment either within or 
without the organism. He also recognizes that the behavior of the 
organism, considered either as a whole or in part, is in the nature of 
responses to stimuli so-called and to internal biochemical and bio- 
physical organizations which may or may not be technically called 
“stimuli.” These total or partial organic responses he calls “be- 
havior patterns.”’ The behavioristic social psychologist is, of course, 
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interested in all such individual responses of the organism, but es- 
pecially in those that form part of or condition collective responses 
or are themselves conditioned by the behavior of others serving as 
stimuli. But in any case, it is always his business to study these be- 
havior responses as basic to the adjustment of the organism in a so- 
cial situation. His concern with the response of the organism to food, 
pain, temperature, sex, danger, or any other simple primary or com- 
plex derivative types of stimuli is always relative to social func- 
tioning. 

The behaviorist classifies response or behavior patterns as “ran- 
dom movements,” “‘reflexes,”’ “instincts,” “habits,” and “tropisms.” 
The first two of these are primarily local responses; the third and 
fourth may be either local or general, but tend to be general; and the 
fifth is necessarily a response of the organism entire. The behavior- . 
ist seeks to study the functiohing of these behavior patterns in the 
adjustment process without preconceptions or prejudice. He finds 
that the human organism has few patterns at birth that can serve 
him directly in making effective adjustments to his social environ- 
ment, but all the patterns (the habits as yet being relatively negligi- 
ble) make valuable indirect contributions to the social adjustment 
processes. His reflexes and instincts are integrated only on an or- 
ganic, and not on a social, level, and are therefore adequate only to 
the organic needs of protection against dangerous physical impacts, 
of simple reorientation of parts of the organism, of simple vocaliza- 
tions that attract the attention of others, breathing air, swallowing 
food, digestion, circulation, excretion, and assimilation. These are 
functions that must be served before the organism can acquire habits 
of adjustment to take care of them. But since habit based on tradi- 
tion operating in and through the person of the mother and other 
attendants provides the infant with a protector and a conditioner 
of social responses, the cultural forms of behavior required in a 
social situation can await the process of habit integration. This in- 
tegration of habit or social response patterns, the behaviorist finds, 
takes place by means of what is known as the “conditioning of re- 
sponses’’; and the acquired responses are built up from all five of the 
types of behavior patterns mentioned above. The behaviorist is 
aware of no other sources from which acquired behavior patterns 
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may arise. The greater complexity and adequacy of the acquired 
behavior patterns for an ever changing and growing cultural ad- 
justment situation arise from the multiple recombinations and new 
integrations that occur through the conditioning and reconditioning 
of responses. 

But the behaviorist interested in social psychology cannot pause 
with an analysis of the process of conditioning individual behavior 
patterns in social situations. He is also interested in the building-up 
of culture patterns, that is, of social or collective uniformities in be- 
havior. These cultural patterns or uniformities are, of course, built 
up from individual behavior patterns which are conditioned into a 
number of people under the control of stimuli or environmental 
conditions which are common to all of these individuals. Uniformity 
or similarity of environment will produce relative uniformity of re- 
sponse in similarly integrated organisms or personalities. The be- 
haviorist social psychologist must therefore give a great deal of at- 
tention to the analysis of the environment in order that he may un- 
derstand the process of the conditioning of culture patterns. He ac- 
cordingly divides the environment or environments of man into the 
natural and the cultural or social environments. The natural envi- 
ronments are those as yet unmodified by man and to which man had 
originally to make an adjustment relatively unaided by cultural 
technique. The cultural environments are not only the products of 
man’s adjustment to his environment but were originally derived 
from the transformation of parts of the natural environments, both 
external and internal, to aid man’s bare hands, teeth, toes, and brain 
in wringing sustenance, protection, and the perpetuation of his kind 
from nature. This process of transforming nature into culture and 
culture into other culture through the reconditioning of human re- 
sponses and the building-up of behavior and culture patterns is the 
process of invention. By means of it man has created his tools and 
machines; domesticated plants and animals; trained man and beast 
to take part in a social economy; created language and communica- 
tion; fostered tradition, literature, philosophy, and science; and 

2 Social uniformities of behavior which occur contemporaneously are called “‘con- 


ventions,” ‘“‘folkways,” “‘mores,” “beliefs,” “public opinion,”’ etc. Those which occur 
in succession are denominated ‘‘custom,”’ “‘tradition,” etc. 
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has generated institutions to perpetuate culture and to control and 
condition the behavior of man with reference to nature and his fel- 
lows. These same cultural creations of man, which arose originally 
out of nature itself through the spontaneous and necessary condi- 
tioning of responses in the incidence of the adjustment process, 
also constitute man’s cultural environments, which now are more 
immediate and perhaps more voluminous than his natural environ- 
ments and which therefore have much more weight in reconditioning 
his responses for social adjustment.’ 

Most of you who have heard this brief outline recital of the be- 
haviorists’ viewpoint are doubtless wondering in what respect be- 
haviorism as applied to social psychology differs from ordinary social 
psychology as a science. My reply would be, of course, that it does 
not differ at all from the science of social psychology. The only be- 
haviorism I know is spelled with a small } and is not a school, but is 
the common-sense observational and experimental technique and 
viewpoint in the study of the behavior of organisms engaged in the 
process of adjusting to their environments (natural or cultural) 
under the guidance of social conditionings or controls. It is merely 
the method of Locke, Hume, Huxley, and Comte applied to social 
psychology and sociology. If this is all there is to behaviorism—the 
scientific study of adjustment behavior and of its controlling condi- 
tions—why should some of our fellow-sociologists, to say nothing of 
other varieties of the human species, raise such a hue and cry about 
the dangers of behaviorism? I believe I can answer this question, in 
so far as space is at my disposal. 

The methods of behaviorism are scientific, that is, wholly objec- 
tive. The behaviorist confines himself to factual data and what may 
be logically and unequivocally inferred from facts. In order to weigh 
and determine the validity of his facts, he, as a scientist as distin- 
guished from the metaphysician and the theologian, must adopt a 
naturalistic procedure of investigation. He is led by his knowledge 
of the antecedent sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, and psy- 


3 For a discussion of these points see ‘‘A Classification of Environments,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XX XI (1925), 318-32; Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology (1926), chap. vi; “Culture and Environment,” Social Forces, VIII (1930), 
327-34; LX (1930), 39-48; and “Neuro-Psychic Technique,” Psychological Review, 
XXX (1923), 407-37. 
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chology to conclude that the initial source of all his data must be 
observation (the observation of someone with an organism and per- 
sonality comparable to his own) through the senses. He has studied 
the technique of the processes of integrating sensory perceptions, 
and from this experimental study he has gone on to the elaboration 
of strictly conditioned logical inferences, which may be largely ex- 
perimentally tested or controlled. He has worked out, or is working 
out, the objective technique of both overt and internal or thought 
behavior responses. He finds, therefore, that knowledge or data 
arise through a purely naturalistic process of the conditioning of 
behavior processes originating in the adjustment behavior of indi- 
viduals and perceived through the sensory and the internal behavior 
elaborating processes. He has never found any other source of 
knowledge or of the data of science. He is aware of course—because 
he can perceive that fact through the channels mentioned above— 
that the convinced and otherwise apologists of all of the great histori- 
cal mystical religions can cite numerous instances, which they pro- 
fess to regard as authentic, of revelations by supernatural beings of 
truths that cannot be verified by naturalistic processes of sensory 
observation and logical internal behavior elaboration. But he also 
knows that the proof of such non-naturalistic dispensations of truth 
or fact rests entirely upon tradition (all supporting documentary 
evidence also resting upon tradition), and, furthermore, that tradi- 
tional evidence is always fallible. And thus the proof of the truth of a 
tradition must rest ultimately upon the same naturalistic behavior 
processes as the behaviorist uses. Is the behaviorist justified, there- 
fore, in rejecting the testimony of bare tradition to the effect that 
someone received such supernaturally given knowledge through his 
senses, when the supposed truth contradicts current observation and 
experiment, and the revelation cannot be verified by its repetition? 
The behaviorist—the scientist—thinks that he is not compelled to 
accept such evidence under such circumstances. Even one of the 
great historical churches placed a ban upon, or discontinued, per- 
sonal revelations in the second century A.D., because revealed truth 
was becoming so contradictory as to produce heresy. But there are 
some of the sociological fraternity who would prefer the evidence of 
tradition to behavioristic experiment and who frequently entertain 
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no brotherly or charitable feelings toward the behaviorist when he 
insists on a criterion “f truth which raises doubts as to the validity 
of the traditional criterion. 

A larger number of sociologists find the behaviorist emotionally 
incompatible, not because they reject his criterion of fact in favor 
of that of tradition, but merely because his method of investigation 
so frequently looses facts which upset the old traditions and customs 
to which they have conditioned their emotions and affections, al- 
though they rationalize their objections into some sort of far-fetched 
display of philosophic principles. These men really belong to the 
behaviorist camp when they speak objectively as scientists instead of 
subjectively as advocates, but apparently they do not know it. One 
of their ostensible quarrels with behaviorism is that it makes no 
place for ideals and for projective or creative thinking. This cer- 
tainly is not the case. I should place the behaviorists in the van of 
the idealists and projective thinkers. It is among them that one 
finds the strongest advocates of a new scientifically determined and 
controlled social order. Those who most detest social change are 
not behaviorists but “fundamentalist” sociologists. The behavior- 
ists do, however, insist on making a distinction between a sentimen- 
tal attachment to an old order of beliefs and rituals—whether politi- 
cal, religious, economic, or otherwise—and allegiance to a scientific 
theory of improved social control. Toward the latter they are almost 
invariably sympathetic. Those who regard the behaviorists as with- 
out moral convictions, and therefore dangerous, mistake the objec- 
tivity of their theory of knowledge and scientific technique for the 
personalities of the men. I have not observed any deficiency in moral 
convictions on the part of behaviorists, although a good behaviorist 
should be a poor dogmatist and weak in prejudices. If he accepts 
the conclusions from facts wherever they may lead, that is because 
he believes in following facts instead of leading them. 

To the foregoing type of opponents of behaviorism we might, if 
time were available, add a few others who also have an emotional 
rather than an intellectual bias toward this viewpoint, either because 
they do not understand it and are repelled by what they imagine is 
its gross materialism or lack of moral conviction, or perhaps because 
they began their sociological careers in some other camp and unfor- 
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tunately committed themselves to print and must now continue the 
struggle to preserve their own illusion of—I do not say “reputation 
for” —infallibility. 

The behaviorist has also learned that not all behavior is conscious, 
and that not even all internal or neural dispositions are focal in 
consciousness. For this reason he is frequently quite suspicious of 
the results of introspection and insists on checking introspection by 
means of an objective observation of his own overt behavior through 
his senses and controlled methods of observation of himself and oth- 
ers. In fact, he has come to the conclusion that the only way in 
which he can introspect is through an observation of his own be- 
havior through the senses, whether through the exteroceptive or 
through the proprioceptive and visceral senses. He has learned also 
that the incompleteness of his apprehension of his own internal or 
attitudinal behavior frequently leads him to censor his perceptions 
and to rationalize his analyses of facts and his own and others’ 
motives. Strange to say, this improved naturalistic understanding 
of himself and of others has not always made the behavioristic so- 
ciologist and social psychologist any more acceptable to a class of 
sociologists who would make the internal evidence—whether of 
conscience or of the aesthetic judgment—final in all questions of 
truth. Others are not slow to see in this criticism of introspective 
evidence a menace to the theological dogma of revealed knowledge 
and to the metaphysical belief in intuitive knowledge derived from 
an external fund of natural law. Their regard for the behaviorist is 
measured accordingly. 

There are those, not always distinct from the classes of critics of the 
behaviorists already mentioned, who build up a straw-man behavior- 
ist and hang on him a generous collection of their own antipathies 
and then proceed to demolish their daily dozen of behaviorist errors. 
Most self-conferred medals have been bestowed, I believe, for rout- 
ing the supposed behavioristic dogma that there is no mind. With- 
out pretending to have fathomed the mind of the perpetrator of that 
bit of witticism, I should venture the guess that—in addition to 
taking a pot shot at the methods of some of his critics—he meant to 
say that mind does not exist in the traditional sense of a spirit or 
highly tenuous material substance or aura permeating or surround- 
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ing the brain or body of an individual, but that the term “mind” 
has lost the foregoing connotation and is now merely an abstract or 
conceptual designation for rational or expected behavior. Who 
among us, behaviorist or anti-behaviorist, is not ready to cast this 
same stone? The author of the witticism would personally prefer to 
use the term “‘behavior” to cover internal or implicit behavior (i.e., 
mind) as well as overt response. For my own part, I find the term 
“mind” quite convenient, partly because practically everybody with 
scientific pretensions has already come to understand that it means 
the logic of behavior and not a concrete thing, as it once did in an 
age of belief in good and evil spirits that infested the human body 
and when even abstractions were understood only when personified 
or objectivated into physical reality. Personally, I find the phrase 
“neuro-psychic”’ response or behavior a convenient substitute for 
“mind” when I wish to distinguish it from overt or “‘neuro-muscu- 
lar” response or behavior. I do not like the term “implicit be- 
havior,” because it smacks too much of a hidden metaphysical en- 
tity and therefore of the old dogma of natural law. I believe that 
“attitudinal behavior” is a better substitute, because it indicates 
preparation for overt response and also indicates internal tension or 
behavior which is synonymous with mind. 

In conclusion, I should suggest that behaviorism in social psychol- 
ogy should be described and judged in terms of what it does rather 
than in terms of what its critics think or feel about it. This proce- 
dure would conform to one of the most fundamental tenets of behav- 
iorism and would, also, I believe, lead to a much clearer and more 
sympathetic understanding of the subject. I repeat, the behaviorist- 
ic social psychologists study adjustment behavior in social situa- 
tions. The papers which I have chosen to follow this analysis will, 
I trust, illustrate both the viewpoint and the method of behaviorism 
and demonstrate that it is in no sense a mere sociological school or 
faction. 
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DIFFERENTIAL RESPONSES OF TEXAS CONVICTS 


CARL M. ROSENQUIST 
University of Texas 
ABSTRACT 

At the Texas state prison 3,240 convicts were studied in order to determine the ex- 
tent to which the convict differs from the normal person in moral sense. Twelve crimes 
were selected, representing four groups: crimes against public policy, against pro , 
against the sex mores, and against the person. Rating of these as to degree of heinous- 
ness by a class of students corresponded closely with the position taken by the law, 
the courts, and the public. The convict’s account of his crime fell into one of three 
classes: admission of guilt, complete denial of crime, or admission and justification of 
crime. Each group of crimes had its own peculiar set of rationalizations. The results 
indicate a normal moral sense among the vast majority of convicts; their excuses are 
directed to appeal to people at large, either as completely exonerating or strongly miti- 
gating their crimes. 

As a result of the social influence brought to bear upon the indi- 
vidual he learns to act like his associates even at an early age. 
Repetition renders his actions habitual, whereupon changes are 
made with ever increasing difficulty. In the case of habits firmly es- 
tablished, such as those constituting moral behavior, changes can- 
not be made without serious emotional disturbances, which, when 
moral behavior is concerned, are recognized as the manifestations of 
conscience. The individual equipped with the habits of moral be- 
havior therefore conforms to the accepted standard, not only because 
of fear of punishment or love of praise, but also because he wishes 
to keep peace within himself. 

Needless to say, few persons are able to act completely in accord 
with their moral standards, even with the best of intentions. Under 
the stress of excitement, passion, drink, amnesia, or other temporary 
influence, one may commit acts not in keeping with one’s regular be- 
havior. Upon such actions conscience works retroactively, giving 
the individual a feeling of remorse. To recover his emotional balance 
and regain his self-respect the individual may acknowledge his error 
and determine to refrain from similar lapses in the future. If he does 
not have to engage in these exercises often, they may have little 
effect upon his personality; but if they occur repeatedly they will 
inevitably lead to its deterioration and demoralization, in the mean- 
while causing him great discomfort. 
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The individual, therefore, is more likely to rationalize his mis- 
deeds, inventing reasons for them which will satisfy the demands of 
the moral code as he conceives it, and thereby giving consistency to 
his behavior and peace to his emotions. For example, if a man has 
committed homicide, he may excuse his fault by saying that he was 
under the influence of alcohol and not responsible for his actions. 
He thus claims for himself an immunity similar to that which society 
grants to the immature and the insane. 

We recognize at once that the man who offers such an excuse on 
the assumption that it will absolve him from guilt is somewhat defi- 
cient in moral sense. He may have satisfied the demands of his own 
standards and saved his self-respect, but he has fallen short of satis- 
fying the demands of the community at large. If instead of drunken- 
ness he had given self-defense as an excuse for his act, the other 
members of the community would have accepted it as sufficient and 
valid. Upon his demonstration in court that he actually did kill in 
self-defense, he would be freed from blame and penalty. On the 
other hand, if he had ventured to justify himself by saying that he 
killed his victim in order to test the shooting qualities of a new gun, 
he would have received no sympathy whatever. His excuse, more- 
over, would be taken as an indication of moral depravity, if not of 
insanity. Thus in common-sense fashion is applied a method of 
judging criminality upon which this study attempts to improve by 
the use of a more systematic procedure. 

The data utilized consist of the records of detailed personal ex- 
aminations of 3,240 convicts in the Texas state prison. The nature 
of the information contained in these records can be best indicated 
by a description of the methods employed in obtaining it. First, 
anthropometric studies of the convicts were conducted by the de- 
partment of physical training of the University of Texas. These 
were followed by physical examinations given by the Texas Medical 
Society, members of which visited the prison units in groups repre- 
senting the various medical specialties. The findings of these studies 
were summarized and entered on the original data sheets. 

The mental examination was conducted by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. Preliminary to dealing with the con- 
victs directly, all readily available knowledge about them was col- 
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lected. The facts of the official record, such as the individual’s race, 
age, sex, crime, sentence, previous sentences, and behavior history 
in the prison were written upon the data sheets. Prison managers, 
guards, and building tenders were asked to tell what they knew 
about the personalities of the convicts in their charge. As a result of 
their close and continuous contact with the convicts, these men were 
able to give information which proved highly useful in the subse- 
quent diagnosis. The most valuable information, as might have been 
expected, came from the convicts themselves. To minimize the tend- 
ency to falsify they were repeatedly assured that the members of 
the investigating party were in no way connected with the prison 
management. They were told that the statements they were asked 
to make would never be revealed in such manner as to be individual- 
ly identifiable. They were furthermore informed that the examiners 
had no influence with the state authorities, and that they neither 
would nor could do anything for or against the convicts. 

Group mental tests were administered as a means of securing a 
general indication of the mental level of each prisoner. Those who 
said they could write letters and read newspapers were given a test 
similar to the Army Alpha; those who admitted illiteracy were given 
a special test devised for illiterates. The Mexicans who could not 
understand English were subjected to a test in which the directions 
were entirely in pantomime. 

Following this procedure the convicts were severally interviewed 
by each of the five men conducting the survey. Individual mental 
tests were administered in order to secure further evidence as to the 
convict mentality. It often happened that a man did poorly on the 
group test for reasons not at all related to his intelligence. Partial 
deafness or blindness or the physical inability to handle a pencil 
might easily produce such a result. The individual test served to 
eliminate errors of this kind and to corroborate the results of the 
group tests. The convicts were thereupon asked a series of questions 
relating to their personal history. Brief summaries of the informa- 
tion secured were recorded on the sheets for use in the final diagnosis. 
Each examiner noted the general behavior of the convict during the 
interview. On the basis of the information thus assembled the psy- 
chiatrist then made a mental diagnosis. 
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Among the questions asked of each convict were some designed 
to bring out his version of the crime for which he had been convicted. 
He would be asked, ‘“‘Why are you here?” If this question brought 
only a short reply, such as “murder,” it would be followed by “How 
did it happen?” If still more urging was necessary, the question, 
“Whom did you kill?” or “Why did you do it?” usually elicited a 
detailed story of the crime. The main statements from this story 
were written upon the data sheet and form the basis for the study 
herein reported. 

With comparatively few exceptions the convicts took the oppor- 
tunity to present their own evaluations of the crimes they had com- 
mitted. Some persistently maintained their innocence; others freely 
admitted their guilt; still others attempted to show that they were 
justified in committing the acts for which they were in prison on the 
ground of some special circumstance. These latter statements are 
clearly rationalizations of behavior. They show what sort of moral 
standards the convict assumes to be acceptable to society. An ex- 
amination of these rationalizations will give an indication of the ex- 
tent to which the convict differs from the normal person in moral 
sense. 

In anticipation of possible criticism of this method and the con- 
clusions to be drawn therefrom, we may mention in advance some 
of the possible sources of error in this procedure. In the first place, 
it may be assumed that the comparison applies between the criminal 
and the non-criminal, whereas it is actually made between the con- 
vict and the non-convict. Obviously the convicts do not represent 
a fair cross-section of the criminal population. The cleverest crimi- 
nals are not caught, or being caught are not convicted, or being 
convicted secure short terms and early pardons. Only the more stu- 
pidare left for thecriminologist toexamine. Moreover, certain groups 
meet with prejudice at the hands of the law-enforcement agencies 
and as a result supply more than their quota of convicts. In spite of 
these differences between the convict population and the criminal 
population, we are doubtless justified in assuming at least that the 
convict group has a substantially larger proportion of criminals in it 
than has the non-convict group. If this be correct, the conclusions, 
since they are general in nature, are not invalid on this ground. 
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Another source of error, unknown in amount, is to be found in the 
misstatements, intentional or unintentional, in the reports made by 
the convicts. We have noted the precautions taken to guard against 
deliberate falsehood by removing from the convict’s mind all no- 
tions that the investigators might benefit or harm him. Since it js 
easier to tell the truth than it is to invent a plausible lie, the removal] 
of reasons for lying may be counted on to eliminate most of it, 
Fortunately for our purpose the correct reporting of the material 
facts is of little significance. If a murderer says he killed in self- 
defense he may be lying; in all probability he is, since if his statement 
could be proved he would not have been convicted. But when he 
offers such a statement as an excuse, he tells us as clearly as if he said 
so directly that he does not regard killing in self-defense as a crime 
for which he should be punished. It is not likely that a convict, 
making up an excuse for his crime, would give one which he did not 
think sufficient to exonerate him. 

Still another source of error is to be found in the case of those 
convicts who deny their crimes entirely. Some of these men are un- 
questionably innocent and should be left out of consideration, but 
since their number and identity cannot be discovered it is impossible 
to do so. However, it is reasonable to assume that the proportion 
of innocent men in prison is small and fairly uniform for the various 
crimes, in which case it will not affect the validity of our conclusions. 

In order to assure having sufficiently large groups to permit statis- 
tical treatment, only those crimes were considered for which con- 
victions were numerous. From the thirty or more varieties of crime 
represented by convicts in the state prison, twelve were selected, 
as follows: liquor law violations, theft, burglary, forgery, robbery, 
robbery with firearms, incest, rape, assault with intent to commit 
rape, manslaughter, murder, and assault with intent to commit 
murder. These fall readily into four groups: crimes against public 
policy, that is, liquor law violations; crimes against property; crimes 
against the sex mores; and crimes against the person. Race divi- 
sions—white, Negro, and Mexican—have been observed throughout. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the reports of the convicts, 
it may be well to observe the varying degrees of heinousness attrib- 
uted to their crimes by Texas society. In response to a request for a 
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: rating on this basis a sociology class of 105 members in the Univer- 
: sity of Texas placed them in increasing degrees of heinousness as 
. follows: theft, liquor law violations, burglary, forgery, robbery, rob- 
" bery with firearms, incest, manslaughter, assault with intent to com- 
1 mit rape, assault with intent to commit murder, rape, murder. 
. Though secured from a small and unrepresentative group, the collec- 
] tive rating is so nearly in accord with the position taken by the law, 
f the courts, and the public that it is unnecessary to secure further 
t evidence as to the state of general opinion on this point. These dif- 
. ferences in the seriousness of crimes must be kept in mind, since they 
d appear to affect the reactions of the convicts to a marked degree. 
ms Complete agreement between the convicts and society would be 
t shown by a general admission of guilt on the part of the convicts. 
‘ Society through its various agencies has pronounced them guilty; 

if they accepted the evaluations of society without reservation, they 
. 4a would agree with the judgments of society as applied to their con- 
. oO duct. This would be true invariably of the men who had reformed. 
t an Such men have repudiated their past, consequently are no longer 


under the necessity of defending their past actions to maintain their 


. self-esteem. Since in reforming they have accepted the established 
oa moral code, they would necessarily apply it to their own actions. 
‘ But not all convicts admit their guilt. Nor is the proportion of 
. those who do so the same for the several crimes. The percentage 
¥ ranges from 85 in the case of forgers to 5 in the case of those con- 
“ victed of manslaughter. The percentages for all the crimes against 
d, property are above 60; the percentages for crimes against sex and 
y, the person are all below 41. Seventy-three per cent of the men 
+ on convicted for violations of the prohibition law admitted guilt (see 
it Table I). 

- In examining these results we are struck by the close correlation 
_ between the decreasing number of pleas of guilty and the increasing 
‘ degree of heinousness of the crime. By the rank correlation method 
. = applied to the ratings, a coefficient of correlation (r) of .804 is ob- 
s | tained. The rule appears to be that the more serious the crime the 
* less willingly does a man plead guilty to its commission. This is 
“ quite in accord with what we should expect from previous consid- 


erations. 
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Merely pleading guilty does not constitute rationalization. The 
individual who pleads guilty agrees with the dictum of society with- 
out quibbling. He does not need to rationalize. As far as his crime 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF Convicts PLEADING GUILTY AND Not By Crme 
AND RACE, DERIVED FROM TABULATIONS, OmMITTING CASES 
oF “No INFORMATION” 


Crime White Negro Mexican Total 

Theft 

81 81 75 80 

a 14 17 24 16 
Liquor law violations 

75 65 77 73 

SS eee 17 24 17 19 
Burglary 

81 86 82 83 

orgery 

81 92 gI 85 

5 9 8 
Robbery 

68 54 36 60 

27 44 64 36 
Robbery with firearms 

78 60 44 69 

14 36 33 22 
Incest 

ES 31 33 20 30 

Eee 69 67 80 7° 
Manslaughter 

5 25 5 

Assault with intent to com- 

mit rape 

22 25 20 24 

ee 72 73 80 73 


Assault with intent to com- 
mit murder 


is concerned there are no differences between him and society to be 
reconciled. Such an individual, if he is sincere, may be said to have 
a perfectly normal morality. 
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At the other end of the scale are those who insist that they did 
not commit the acts constituting the crime for which they have been 
convicted. Except in the case of sex crimes, the percentage of un- 
qualified denials is low, averaging about 15 per cent. In sex crimes 
the percentage of denials is over 57 per cent. Quite likely the differ- 
ence is due to the strong condemnation visited by society upon the sex 
offenders. They are discriminated against even by the other convicts 


TABLE II 


REACTIONS OF CONVICTS SENTENCED FOR CRIMES 
AGAINST THE SEX MorRES 


catty | | | | 
Incest 
8 I 28 
Rape 
ear 61 77 14 3 155 
Assault with intent to 
commit rape 
4 13 I 3 
WOGO.............4. 13 37 I 3 54 
re 19 58 2 7 86 


in the prison. Having committed unpardonable offenses they cannot 
accept society’s judgment of themselves and their crimes without a 
loss of self-respect and status too grievous to be borne. They prefer 
maintaining an unbelievable innocence to offering an excuse which 
even at best must seem inadequate. 

Between these two groups are those who admit acts in connection 
with the crime, but who attempt to show that these acts were not 
criminal because of the circumstances under which they were com- 
mitted. These men are the rationalizers, in whom, therefore, lies 
our greatest interest. The question to be answered about them is 
not whether their excuses be true, but whether if they were true 
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they would constitute legitimate defenses. If they are such excuses 
as would not be accepted by the society in which the men have lived, 
we may conclude that their moral standards are different from those 
of non-convicts. But we cannot conclude that the giving of an ac- 
ceptable excuse demonstrates adherence to the current moral stand- 
ard. It suggests such adherence, but may only mean that the con- 


TABLE III 


REACTIONS OF Convicts SENTENCED FOR CRIMES 
AGAINST THE PERSON 


| te 
Manslaughter 
I I 5 2} tl «1 
2 I] 4 tie 37 
Mexican....... I I 2 4 
Total...... a) a] £1 4] tig 
Murder 
48 | 50] 1 71 8] 45 2 2 | 32 I 6 |204 
44 | 58 43 | 6|63| 8] 41] 50] 11 2 |415 
Mexican....... 14 | 19 I 10 53 
106 |127 | 53 | 17 |109 | 12 | 6] g2 13 |128] 8 |672 
Assault with intent 
to commit mur- 


vict is familiar with the established code and wishes to appear in 
accord with it. 

We find that each group of crimes has its own peculiar set of ra- 
tionalizations. Homicide has the greatest proportion, between 65 
and 70 per cent, as well as the greatest variety (Table III). Contrary 
to what one might guess, the familiar insanity plea occurs but twice 
in 858 cases. In both instances this excuse was given by whites. 
Short of an alibi, no excuse is better than insanity, but almost as 
good and much more popular is the plea of self-defense. About 15 
per cent of the murderers claimed to have killed to protect them- 
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selves from immediate harm. A conspicuous racial difference occurs 
here. About 25 per cent of the whites offered this excuse, while only 
2 out of 70 Mexicans offered it. These excuses would be accepted by 
most people as legitimate. Their use by the convicts suggests the 
possession of a normal moral sense. 

So also does the plea of accident, though in claiming this excuse 
the individual necessarily admits a certain degree of carelessness or 
negligence. The Negroes are decidedly in the lead in presenting this 
plea. Their statements are sometimes extremely naive, as, for ex- 
ample, “I was shooting at a man and my wife got between us and 
got killed.” 

At this point we pass to excuses of slightly doubtful validity. 
Sixteen per cent of the white murderers claim to have committed 
their crimes in revenge for sex wrongs of which they were the vic- 
tims. Is this a good excuse? Is a man justified in killing his unfaith- 
ful spouse and her lover? The so-called unwritten law holds that he 
is. Probably the vast majority of Texans would agree; and, judging 
from the usual disposition of cases in which this excuse has been suc- 
cessfully introduced at the trial, we can only conclude that it is 
quite acceptable, even if extra-legal. 

We do not find ourselves in sympathy with the men who have 
killed in revenge for thefts or other economic injuries. The number 
offering this reason is small. Such men are obviously somewhat lack- 
ing in moral sense, though not seriously defective, inasmuch as there 
is much of the same feeling among people in general about the right 
to protect property and collect debts by force of arms. 

There may be even some who believe that a drunken man should 
not be held to account for his actions. These are few enough, though 
possibly they make up as large a portion of the population outside 
the prison as they do within. But whether in or out, they must be 
regarded as deficient in morals. Still more deficient are those who 
justify themselves on the ground that the homicide occurred during 
a fight. This excuse is rarely offered by the whites, but is given by 
one-fourth of the Negroes and by one-fifth of the Mexicans. In sex 
crimes there are few excuses to give. The men convicted of incest did 
not attempt any; they either pleaded guilty or denied the act al- 
together. A possible explanation for this result has already been 
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indicated. In the case of the rapists, to per cent stated that the 
woman involved was a prostitute, which is, of course, an acceptable 
excuse. 

Two kinds of excuses were given by the men convicted of crimes 
against property. These are drunkenness and necessity. Both are 


TABLE IV 


REACTIONS OF CoNvicTts SENTENCED FOR CRIMES 
AGAINST PROPERTY 


Guilty |Not Guilty Necessity Total 
Theft 
152 26 7 3 8 196 
gI 19 38 150 
| Cer 281 57 10 3 47 398 
Burglary 
204 28 4 17 12 265 
228 33 2 2 95 360 
Total 505 72 II 19 121 728 
Forgery 
eee 137 17 10 6 16 186 
74 4 es 18 98 
221 22 12 6 35 296 
Robbery 
ee 56 22 4 2 2 84 
ee ee 88 53 5 2 19 165 
Robbery with firearms 
15 9 2 27 


more frequent among burglars than among the others, but in no 
group do they include as many as to per cent of the cases. 

Among liquor law violators the excuses dwell on the non-profit- 
making character of the acts in question, with little disposition to 
deny them. “TI had a little still and made whiskey for my own use”; 
“T never sold any; just made it for myself and friends”; ‘‘I only sold 
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half a pint; never made any money’”’—these are examples of this 
form of excuse. According to the prohibition laws and the beliefs of 
their supporters these excuses are quite invalid. We are forced to 
conclude that large numbers of liquor law violators do not subscribe 
to liquor law morality. But neither do large numbers of people out- 
side the prisons. Quite likely the convicts differ but little from non- 
convicts in their attitudes toward the prohibition statutes. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study are not startling but 
are significant none the less. The reactions of the convicts show that 


TABLE V 


REACTIONS OF Convicts SENTENCED FOR VIOLATION 
OF PROHIBITION LAws 


H 
Guilty |Not Guilty Consump- Total 
tion 
eee eee 168 39 13 5 33 257 
58 21 9 I 45 134 
33 7 I 2 I 44 
259 67 23 8 78 435 


in the vast majority of cases they are well aware of the general 
social attitude toward the crimes for which they have been convict- 
ed. Their excuses are nearly all such as will appeal to people at 
large, either as completely exonerating or as strongly mitigating. 
The larger proportion of denials among those convicted of the more 
heinous crimes indicates an excellent understanding of the condem- 
nation visited upon those who are guilty of such offenses. The dis- 
position to admit guilt in the less serious offenses is further evidence 
of such comprehension. On the whole, we may conclude that if 
criminality is identical with moral ignorance or obtuseness very 
little of it is to be found in the convict population of Texas or in 
other criminal groups with which this one is comparable. 
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NEGRO RELIGIOUS EXPRESSION 


E. T. KRUEGER 
Vanderbilt University 
ABSTRACT 

The chief elements in Negro religious expression are spontaneity, expressiveness, 
excitement, rhythm, interest in the dramatic, love of magic. The forms of expression 
vary, but follow well defined patterns and are heavily ritualized. They take their origin 
from the white religious revivals of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These met 
the Negro’s need for escape and release as the Anglican and Catholic churches had not 
done. An isolated group, without a cultural heritage, the Negro modified the adopted 
forms into something unique and particular. Having no moral tradition, his religion 
lacked an ethical turn. The more recent formalizing tendency is a consequent of the 
impact of the educational process and cultural expansion which much earlier affected 
the forms of white religion. The Negro’s religion has had the significant function of 
preserving his race from decay and annihilation. 

Contributions to the subject of Negro religious expression are 
usually of the literary type and in treatment vary from the humor- 
ous to the bizarre. It is not strange, therefore, that Negro religion 
is popularly conceived as something primitive, weird, and even de- 
graded. A few writers, Davenport,’ Odum,? Du Bois,’ Reuter,‘ and 
others, have dealt with the subject objectively both from the stand- 
point of description and explanation. This paper hopes to add to 
the work of these students.‘ 

Negro religious practices vary widely. It would be a serious mis- 
take to assume otherwise. There are Negro churches with distinctly 
formal and intellectualized expression and there are those which are 
highly expressive and informal. The latter are, of course, in the vast 
majority. In spite of this diversity of practice, common elements and 
forms of religious expression are discernible. We shall mean, by ele- 
ments, the psychic qualities of response, and by forms, the objective 
modes of response. 

* Frederick Morgan Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals (1906). 


2? Howard W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the Negro (1910), published in 
“Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” Vol. XX XVII. 


3 W. E. B. Du Bois, Souls of Black Folk (1903); The Negro Church (ed.); “Atlanta 
University Publications,” No. 8 (1910). 


4E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem (1927). 


5 The writer is also indebted to Mr. Rothe Hilger, who, as a graduate student, aided 
in research and wrote his M.A. thesis in this field. 
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A chief element in Negro religious expression is spontaneity. 
Many Negro religious services are so informal and spontaneous as 
to appear, to the casual observer, without order or without pattern. 
It is not uncommon to see several persons participating at the same 
time, and neither the audience nor the participants are concerned 
over the fact. Songs may break out at any time, and the preacher 
readily pauses to permit outbursts of religious melody. The religious 
service of the Negro seems to have developed its general pattern 
upon the basis of informality and spontaneous participation. 

Closely allied with the element of spontaneity is that of expres- 
siveness. The Negro in his religious expression is not bothered with 
inhibitions; he gives vent to his feeling whenever so moved. He is 
profoundly explicit. Inner ecstasy gives way immediately in shouts, 
musical responses, and songs, the latter often accompanied with 
rhythmical patting of hands and feet. 

A third element is excitement. A Negro religious service moves 
by concerted participation, at first slowly but finally with rapid 
tempo, to a profound state of rapport and mutual responsiveness, 
which assumes the character of the so-called psychological crowd. 
It is the crowd which is expressive but does not act, to distinguish 
it from the crowd which becomes destructive.® In the anticipation 
and formation of this crowd aspect a feeling of expectancy develops, 
culminating in intense excitement whenever the preacher succeeds 
in reaching a dramatic climax in his sermon. At this point the re- 
sponsiveness of the audience is at its height, and individuals begin 
to exhibit ecstatic manifestations. 

Queer as it may seem to those unfamiliar with the phenomenon, 
the excitement is pleasurable, joyous, and intermittently mirthful. 
In the long pre-sermon stage of the religious service, mirth breaks 
out frequently in spite of the occasional exhibitions of agony on the 
part of those who wrestle with the spirit in long and soul-wracking 
prayers and in spite of the mournful character of many of the songs. 
During the sermon the preacher may dwell upon the sins of his 
people, but his people are more interested in the drama of his pres- 
entation than in their sins. If conversions take place they do not 


®See R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 
870-72. 
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mean moral reconstruction but divine visitation and recognition, 
For the evidences of divine acceptance are an exultant mood, a flood- 
ing of the soul with pleasant feeling, a desire to shout and to sing. 
The effect of the service is, hence, one of exaltation, of ecstasy and 
joyous expressiveness. 

The fourth element of Negro religious expression is rhythm. 
Rhythm gets its chief expression in singing and in the physical ac- 
companiments of singing. When a service is well under way and the 
audience becomes expectant, song breaks out spontaneously, hands 
and feet move with the musical measures, and often bodies begin to 
sway in unison with the melody. The shouts and the responses be- 
come musical. At vivid points in the sermon the audience will break 
out with “Well,” “Help us, Lord,” and similar expressions, sung 
with a sustained note. Here and there in the audience the responses 
of individuals sometimes assume a lilting form almost birdlike in 
cadence. Even the preacher falls into musical expression, intoning 
or chanting his phrases. 

Rhythm undoubtedly lends itself to expressiveness of feeling; it 
creates, in part, excitement and intensity of mood. It stimulates 
participation. It is highly contagious and aids greatly in creating 
the crowd effect of rapport and mutual responsiveness. Hirn, in his 
book, The Origins of Art, calls attention to the epidemic character of 
rhythmical expression. “‘As soon as the expression is fixed in rhyth- 
mical form its contagious power is incalculably increased.’”7 

The fifth element in Negro religious expression is interest in the 
dramatic. The Negro is intensely theatrical, if one may use the term 
in other than an artificial sense. Meditative and reflective religious 
practices are foreign to his mode. He prefers the outward manifes- 
tation, hence his love of musical expression, his shouts and calls, his 
often violent prayers, his rituals and ceremonies, and his tendency 
toward ecstatic manifestations. All of these have the dramatic quali- 
ties of expressive action, suspense, and excitement. Moreover, the 
content of his songs is pictorial and seldom abstract. Inanimate ob- 
jects are personalized and thus dramatized. His religious imagery 
is concrete. God, the angels, and the devil are realistic anthropomor- 
phic creatures who play definite and purposive réles in human af- 

7 Yrjo Hirn, The Origins of Art (1900), p. 89. 
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fairs. It is in the sermon, however, that the dramatic element finds 
its most perfect expression. For Negro sermons are narrative in 
form, they tell a story and are often replete with character dialogues 
and soliloquies. 

The sixth element of Negro religious’expression is love of magic. 
The Negro is vastly interested in phenomena which are mysterious 
and unusual. His everyday life may be drab, but magic makes it 
colorful, as it has in all ages for all peoples. But the Negro is still 
largely unacquainted with modern techniques of control, hence needs 
a magical element to meet his conflicts and to gain his wishes. 
Religion furnishes him with a superb repertoire of magical beings 
and magical formulas. To the Negro the human drama is concerned 
with the interplay of rival powers. And he is always interested in 
the display of power. Thus, interest centers in the mighty unfolding 
of creation, in the effects of obedience and disobedience to divine 
command, in the control of nature, in miraculous events, in the 
prowess of those on whom the Lord looks with favor, and in the 
manna which falls from heaven. And heaven, itself, is a magical 
place of ease and comfort, of surcease from struggle, of ample provi- 
sion of food and clothing, where the chief end of man is to shout 
acclaims and sing hosannas to a triumphant God whose mysterious 
power rules the world. 

In the above classification of elements—spontaneity, expressive- 
ness, excitement, rhythm, interest in the dramatic, and love of 
magic—no mention is made of emotion. The omission needs ex- 
planation. We are suggesting that Negro religious expression is 
based upon feeling rather than emotion, if we assume that feeling is 
orgiastic and expressive, and emotion moralistic and introspective. 
The Negro is not greatly concerned with his own moral life nor in 
intellectual aspects of dogma and tenets of faith. He prefers in re- 
ligious expression to submerge himself in the engulfing waves of 
ecstatic feeling produced in the religious crowd. When he attains 
this he transcends reality, and his spiritual catharsis is complete. 
For religion is to the Negro what music and poetry are to the white 
man. In religious expression he finds rhythm and harmony, color, 
and aesthetic feeling. 

No lengthy description of the forms of Negro religious expression 
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is necessary. They vary considerably as cultural forms usually vary 
through local cultural fixations. The most common forms may be 
classified as: antiphonal singing, approving responses often musical- 
ly expressed, prayers, rhythmical patting of hands and feet as an 
accompaniment to singing, shouting, testifying, hand-shaking and 
collection ceremonies, and in certain churches physical manifesta- 
tions, such as seizures, paroxysms, jerks, and dancing. In the sermon 
the pictorial narrative and the dramatic dialogue are prevailing 
forms. 

The Negro church today seems to be dropping many of these 
forms and making some of them less expressive and more formal. 
It is in the churches which are isolated or which include the lower 
and submerged classes that the traditional forms are chiefly retained. 
The majority of the Negro churches in our cities, both South and 
North, have dropped the more physical forms of expression and 
even much of the shouting. Indeed, morning services in modern 
Negro churches are much like white services; the evening service, 
however, remains very informal and truer to type. But the persist- 
ence of spontaneous singing and outbursts of approving responses 
demonstrate that, whereas the forms of religious expression may 
change or pass away, the chief psychic elements tend to remain. 

We have characterized Negro religious singing as antiphonal in 
form. We do not mean that it is always so, but that it tends to take 
this form or, at any rate, produces an antiphonal effect. The preach- 
er, church leader, or someone in the audience breaks out with the 
first line of a song, and the audience picks it up and swells the second 
line to a flood of melody. Frequently this pattern is repeated in the 
third and fourth lines before the audience carries the whole song 
to a conclusion. Simple two- and four-line songs are often repeated 
over and over again until the whole audience is singing, and the 
volume of song approaches a maximum. Even when singing is not 
directly antiphonal it takes the form of recurrent swells or waves of 
sound. This antiphonal form of song has a profound effect; it is 
rhythm on a grand scale. The surge and resurgence of tonal volume 
seem vastly to aid in reproducing ecstatic feeling and in welding the 
audience into a crowd. Moreover, it is strangely beautiful or aes- 
thetic. It more nearly approaches the effect of the religious oratorio. 
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One might even venture to say that it is essentially more religious 
in quality than the singing in white churches. 

Negro religious singing as described is largely limited to the older 
songs which grew up when song books were unknown, and it per- 
sists in those churches which do not use books and musical instru- 
ments. The old Negro spiritual is passing, and in its place is coming 
a modification of the present-day white revival song which musically 
has little value. 

Our interest here, however, is not in the separate forms of religious 
expression but their description as a whole. Close observation re- 
veals that the forms are true forms in the sense that they are pat- 
terns which by long usage have become fixed and traditionalized. 
It is a mistake to assume that Negro religious expression is wild and 
uncontrolled. Such commonly used terms as emotional instability, 
hypnotic suggestion, emotional fury, and religious frenzy indicate 
that observers have failed to see that Negro religious expression fol- 
lows well-defined patterns and is heavily ritualized. Odum has rath- 
er accurately described and analyzed the traditional Negro prayer 
and the preacher’s sermon. He calls the Negro prayer “natural” 
and says that when “reduced to particulars it is very formal.’* By 
natural he means that the prayer flows directly from inner feeling, 
and by formal he means that it possesses a well-defined pattern. It 
begins with invocational and petitioning phrases, uttered in a low 
tone, delivered very slowly and with precision; moves then to shorter 
phrases, more rapidly spoken and rhythmically punctuated, fervent- 
ly expressed, often tremulous with feeling, rising in pitch and vol- 
ume, eloquent with vivid imagery; and ends in a brief recurrence to 
slowly and softly spoken phrases or in abrupt subsidence when phys- 
ical exhaustion is reached. 

The sermon also follows a set pattern and one much like the pray- 
er. It begins in a low-pitched conversational tone. As telling phrases 
are caught by the audience and answered by responses of ‘‘Well,” 
“Yes, Lord,” “Lift him up,” and so on, the preacher begins to stride 
the platform, raises his voice, and becomes more fervent. The audi- 
ence increases its response. Songs break out, shouts and calls mul- 
tiply. It often takes an hour before the sermon reaches the point of 


* Howard W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, p. 68 ff. 
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full fervor. The speaker’s voice is soon shattered; his words become 
interspersed with a peculiar exhalation sound resembling “huh” or 
by gasping inhalation sounds which pass description. Physical ex- 
haustion is finally reached, or simulated, the sermon reaches its 
climax, and the preacher is through. 

The peculiar qualities of Negro religious expression have been 
variously explained. A common procedure is to call them primitive 
survivals. This implies that the Negro is still in a primitive cultural 
state or that he represents a lower or more primitive human biologi- 
cal order. The assumption that he is still in a primitive social state 
further implies that the elements and forms of his present-day reli- 
gious expression are largely African survivals. The theory of African 
survivals, however, has not been substantiated by philological or 
ethnological research. The Negro spiritual, for example, has no 
African forbear. The recent research studies of Guy B. Johnson and 
George Pullen Jackson show conclusively that the Negro spiritual, 
both in word content and in music, is a descendant of the white 
spiritual developed in English and American religious revivals.° 

The hypothesis that the Negro is of a lower biological order largely 
rests its case upon racial inequality, particularly as related to intelli- 
gence. Since results of intelligence tests show, in general, that Ne- 
groes rate lower than whites, it is assumed that they explain why 
Negro religious expression is not given to ethical and intellectual 
abstractions and that they suggest that the Negro is incapable of 
religious expression on a level with the white. But racial intelligence 
testing is open to criticism in method, content, and interpretation.” 
Its application to varieties of religious expression is in itself dubious. 

A variation of the biological explanation is found, not in racial 
inequality, but in racial differences. Proponents of this point of 
view accept the conclusions of many cultural anthropologists and 
sociologists that the “‘average native intelligence in races is about 
the same,” but suggest that the Negro possesses a racial tempera- 
ment, innate in character, unlike that of any other race. He, there- 
fore, selects out of the mass of cultural elements to which the group 

9 See Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, Part II, Folk Songs (1930), 
and George Pullen Jackson, White Spirituals. 

10 EF. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem, pp. 272-90. 
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is exposed such elements as most readily appeal to his nature and 
modifies and finally fixes these elements into some permanent form. 
Hence the Negro in America when brought into contact with white 
religion readapted it to fit his peculiar temperament. This theory 
has some advantage, especially if we assume that temperament is 
more cultural than biological in origin. It can be argued that the 
Negro’s volatile disposition, his lightheartedness, spontaneous mirth, 
and sensuous enjoyment are human-nature results of adjustment to 
social conditions and social réle and do not represent anything es- 
sentially inherent except as they apply to the human, regardless of 
race. 

A study of the cultural history of the Negro in America, especially 
of his contact with the white religious revivals which swept over 
America from the Great Awakening of 1734 to the Kentucky- 
Tennessee revival of 1857, affords a wealth of material to account for 
the cultural transmission of the elements and forms of Negro reli- 
gious expression. We know that the Negro population was in close 
contact with these revivals, participating at first on the fringes of 
the crowds which gathered, but gradually being drawn into the 
movement by its excitement and its fervor. Separate Negro gather- 
ings were organized, in the beginning under white leaders and finally 
under Negro preachers and evangelists produced in the revivals. 
The revivals spread rapidly in the Negro population, and exclusively 
Negro churches were everywhere organized under the various Prot- 
estant revivalistic sects. 

What was the character of these white revivals? They were re- 
ligious crowds. They exhibited intense excitement, they were highly 
expressive, they lent themselves to spontaneous participation 
through singing, shouting, and approving responses. They were high- 
ly dramatic and spectacular. They retained the magical beliefs of 
medieval theology. Moreover, they were very generally character- 
ized by the physical phenomena of violent seizures, jerks, trances, 
and ecstatic dancing.” One cannot read first-hand descriptions of 
these revival meetings without sensing immediately that they pos- 
sessed the same general character as Negro religious expression. 

The Negro in slavery, uneducated and illiterate, with limited op- 

™ See Frank G. Beardsley, History of American Revivals. 
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portunity for social participation, almost hopelessly bound to an 
inferior status, found in the revival pattern a type of religious ex- 
pression which met his need for escape and release from a constraint 
and an authority which was not so much harsh as it was mentally 
confining and frustrating. This sort of religious expression provided 
a catharsis for repression and stood in marked contrast to the reli- 
gious expression of the Anglican and Catholic churches to which the 
Negro from the beginning had been exposed. Moreover, the tradi- 
tionzl Christian picture of earth as a place of toil and tribulation, 
sorrow and struggle, and of heaven as a place with golden streets 
and quiet mansions, where all sorrow and suffering ceased, found 
ready acceptance by the Negro. That picture of earth fitted his case 
and that picture of heaven gave him a lively hope. 

The cultural explanation of Negro religious expression does not, 
of course, exclude the folk characteristic of creative modification of 
transmitted elements. The Negro in America has always been an 
isolated group. Without a cultural heritage and with little access to 
written tradition, he inevitably modified white religious expression 
into something which appears unique and particular. 

In the years which have intervened between the last of the great 
revivals and the present, white religion has for the most part become 
formalized and stereotyped. The frontier life of early America has 
passed away, and with its disappearance have come education, cul- 
tural expansion, science, and art. These have transformed white 
religious expression. But the Negro has remained on a cultural 
frontier. Only in recent years has the Negro group begun to feel the 
impact of the educational process and of cultural expansion, but the 
effect is already discernible in the changes now taking place in re- 
ligious expression. The elements and forms described in this paper 
are slowly but surely being transformed; the Negro’s religious life is 
becoming institutionalized along the more formal lines of the white 
churches. 

This cultural explanation of Negro religious expression will be 
met with objection at many points. It will be argued, for example, 
that the white religious revivals were highly moralistic and their 
participants given to personal moral struggle, whereas Negro reli- 
gious expression seems less concerned with morals and more with ex- 
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citement, intense feeling, and ecstasy. The answer is that the Negro 
had little of the background of Puritanism and Calvinism common 
to the white and thus gave less emphasis, in his adaptation of white 
religion, to the individual moral struggle. Nor were white revivals 
free from the sensual excitements peculiar to intense religious fervor. 
The Negro group, taken as a whole, had no deeply intrenched moral 
tradition, no well-defined culture, to give its religion an ethical turn. 
Even to this day the Negro may be said to lack a moral tradition. 
For morality, so essentially dependent upon cultural unity, is hard 
to achieve and to maintain in social accommodation based upon in- 
feriority of status. Morality comes with a rise in status, with group 
consciousness and the necessity of facing responsibilities and giving 
an account of cultural achievements. The slave status was not cal- 
culated to produce a moral tradition, and we are still too close to 
emancipation to expect the full birth of pervasive moral codes. 

The church is the center of Negro social organization. It is in his 
church that the Negro is least open to criticism and most free to 
express himself. His religion is a form of escape, a way of securing 
relief and catharsis. His outmoded theology with its emphasis upon 
a magical divine manipulation and intervention and upon a glamor- 
ous future world still provides opportunity to drench his spirit in 
rapturous feeling as an antidote for a realistic world. We may even 
suggest that the Negro’s religion has aided in preserving his race 
from the decay and annihilation to which subject and minority alien 
races seem prone. 


PROPAGANDA IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


HOWARD WOOLSTON 
University of Washington 
ABSTRACT 


Two years ago the writer found plenty of evidence. Red flags, censored newspapers, 
directed excursions, indoctrinated schools, motivated plays, didactic pictures, and con- 
tinuous radio messages preach communism. Appeals to the need for security and class 
loyalty, dogmatic assertion of Marxian philosophy, the example of leaders, and calls to 
participation are used as incentives to action. The results are a new orthodoxy, rigid 
partizanship, and a mechanical order of life. This policy was necessary to move ignorant 
masses to accomplish results within a short time. Although similar methods are used 
in other countries, the divergent aim of Soviet propaganda arouses our antagonism. 


Upon arrival in the soviet republic, a visitor is struck by the ex- 
tensive use of streamers, posters, and signs announcing some procla- 
mation or program of the government. Public buildings and club 
headquarters are decorated with red flags and banners. Open meet- 
ing places are draped in bunting. Processions bear the national em- 
blem and group standards. These set forth communistic mottoes 
and slogans. Perhaps such publicity is more marked in the chief 
cities than elsewhere, and may be regarded merely as an exuberant 
display of local pride in their contribution to the new order. It may, 
however, be considered as a particular means of attracting attention, 
and of fixing it upon the domination of the proletariat. 

A clear instance of propaganda is confronted when the visitor asks 
for a newspaper. Only officially indorsed journals are permitted to 
circulate. These organs of the government or party distribute ap- 
proved information to the people. For instance, there are papers for 
soldiers which explain the reasons for the campaign in Manchuria. 
Foreign news is strictly censored, and press correspondents can dis- 
patch items only upon approval by the authorities. The one “out- 
side’ paper the writer was able to find in Moscow was a German 
communist sheet. The Moscow News, a publication in English for 
foreigners, is heavily impregnated with Bolshevist flavor. No other 
kind could exist. Although peasant journals and wall sheets con- 
tain caustic comments upon official conduct, fundamental criticism 
or items unfavorable to the policy of the administration cannot be 
published. A foreign correspondent told me that he succeeded in 
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getting out statements of unpleasant facts by distributing them 
among paragraphs commending the government for its efficiency. 
This constant presentation of only one aspect of life may fairly be 
called systematic deception. Although not peculiar to Russia, it is 
not the avowed policy of many so-called popular governments. 
The Bolsheviki believe this is necessary to maintain morale. That 
is characteristic of the psychology of conflict. 

An impressive means of propagating communist beliefs is the use 
of museums and exhibits, which are numerous in the old capital and 
the new. The Museum of the Revolution in Moscow is particularly 
interesting in its method of presenting historic data. Popular up- 
risings, from the time of early peasant revolts to the triumph of 
Bolshevism under Lenin, are traced in sequence by means of pic- 
tures, documents, personal mementos, and schematic charts. The 
effect of such arrangement is to give a visitor the impression that the 
Revolution was not a sudden eruption, but the inevitable result of 
expansive social forces, hitherto systematically repressed. Thus the 
explosion is traced to profound historic causes, and is represented 
as a natural reaction to tyranny. This conclusion may be correct; 
but the method of demonstration leaves no place for exceptions. 

Another example of the same motivation is shown in the parallel 
exhibits of proletarian and bourgeois culture in the Ethnographic 
Museum of Leningrad. On the one hand is traced the hard lot of 
peasants and industrial workers until their liberation by the Revo- 
lution. On the other side the growing wealth and power of land- 
lords, merchants, and manufacturers is illustrated by the furnishings 
of their homes at different periods until their downfall. The logic of 
this skilful contrast is inescapable. It states more clearly than words 
the fundamental text of Bolshevism—the exploiters must be dis- 
possessed if the workers are to live. 

The effect of such exhibits is greatly increased by means of trained 
guides who conduct groups of visitors through the rooms and point 
out the meaning of what is displayed. In the Tsar’s winter palace 
classes of school children are shown the wanton luxury of the old 
régime. In the anti-religious museums bands of working people lis- 


ten to a leader’s exposition of the frauds of priests and miracle mon- 
gers. 
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Directed excursions play an important part in the policy of en- 
lightenment fostered by the new administration. Visits to factories, 
monuments, and public places are preceded and followed by dis- 
cussion within the school and shop. Moscow is a permanent exhibit 
for bands of peasants who come to see with their own eyes the won- 
ders of the People’s government, and return to confirm their fel- 
lows in promoting the new order. This type of instruction is an ex- 
cellent pedagogical device. 

The soviet schools are regarded as the “third front” in the drive 
for communism. They are all under government control, and are 
frankly used to promote officially indorsed political and economic 
programs. The study of labor and revolutionary movements is an 
important part of the curriculum. Party members are detailed to 
spread ‘“‘political literacy” among the pupils. Working men are 
favored as candidates for higher education; and young students are 
urged to aid in practical tasks of social organization. The schools 
thus become recognized means for training class-conscious revolu- 
tionaries. 

The prevailing theory of Russian education is that a society 
must foster a type of culture fitted to meet the basic needs of its 
people. At present, the reorganization of industry and agriculture 
appears to be the outstanding need. Consequently, great emphasis 
is now laid upon technology. Since improved methods of production 
can be achieved only through wide co-operation, social organization 
is also stressed. Classes, clubs, and occupational groups reiterate 
Marxian precepts concerning proletarian leadership until the ideas 
become fixed in the minds of members. Still further ahead looms the 
possibility of spreading these ideas among the toilers of other na- 
tions, and of establishing a universal commonwealth of labor. So the 
Russian youth today is trained to be a worker, a citizen, and a 
soldier in the new order. How this ideology is impressed in the 
schools may be illustrated from personal observations. 

In a primary school in Moscow we were shown the work in social 
education. Among other exhibits, we remarked two maps of the 
world hung on opposite sides of a classroom. One chart was dotted 
with small red flags; the other with blue. We were told that wher- 
ever a strike or revolutionary movement was successful a red marker 
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was stuck in the first map. Lockouts or repressive political actions 
were shown on the other by blue. Our guide informed us that the 
children are keen on this posting of scores and search the papers for 
instances to report. Here is a suggestion of ways to interest youth in 
bigger games than football. 

In subsequent conversation with the school principal, we asked, 
“What is the basis of training for citizenship?” She promptly re- 
plied “Understanding of Marxian economics.” That answer might 
be compared with statements of ethical ideals by pedagogues in this 
country. Apparently social education in Russia has objectives and 
methods rather different from ours. That naturally makes us doubt 
its soundness. 

The Assistant Professor of Economics in the Communist Univer- 
sity of Leningrad explained the work in his field. It is primarily the 
preparation and discussion of papers, after the fashion of our semi- 
nars. The students are young party members. Most of them have 
been employed in industry, and all worked during academic vaca- 
tions.t Their research is field study in the application of the new 
economic system. The best reports are criticized and revised for 
publication. 

When asked, “‘What is the major premise of economic teaching?” 
the professor replied, “Dialectic materialism.” He then proceeded 
to warn me against certain inadequate treatments of this approach 
to social science. When I inquired what studies were under way, he 
told me they were investigating the relative effectiveness of individ- 
ual and collective incentives in production. Asked what they ex- 
pected to discover, the instructor shook his head. How such studies 
can be scientifically controlled under the present order was not made 
clear. Perhaps the recent change in wage policy may be a concession 
to a lag in training workmen. 

The use of the stage for projecting social reactions is well under- 
stood. The work of the Meyerhold Theatre in dramatizing revolu- 
tionary incidents has been described so fully as to require no further 
discussion.? Even classic opera and ballet, as presented by the 
Academic State Theatre in Moscow, have been affected by prole- 

* Schools now operate continuously. 

*See Fiilép-Miller, The Mind and Face of Bolshevism, chap. vi. 
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tarian tendencies. We attended a performance there in which the 
heroine was a street sweeper. Her pursuer was the proprietor of a 
department store. His crude intentions were ignominiously foiled 
by a dashing young workman, who portrayed a modernistic Harle- 
quin. At the climax, the stage was filled with Little Octobrists, who 
danced and drilled with red flags; while the chorus, dressed like 
factory hands, swooped about exultantly. It was a triumph for the 
“Poor Working Girl.”’ 

You have all doubtless seen modern Russian films. So we need 
not point out the extent to which many of them seek to convey a 
revolutionary message. The impression made by pictures of stam- 
peding crowds, charging battalions and whirring machinery is one 
of relentless driving power. But the effect of portraying continuous 
mass movement is to tire the observer and to arouse desire for relief 
in lighter rhythms. Some of the soviet pictures have been so over- 
loaded with minute details and detached incidents as to bore the 
bewildered spectator. Perhaps the official cinema has been too 
didactic. A self-conscious portrait does not make the happiest im- 
pression. 

From Constantinople to Stockholm the air throbs with a barrage 
of soviet radio messages. Our hotel room in Leningrad faced upon 
an open square, where a loud speaker functioned from six in the 
morning until eleven at night. Occasionally a song or dialogue was 
transmitted. For the most part it was a continuous flow of oratory. 
The porter said it had to do with labor and politics. We changed our 
room, remarking that this constant repetition of communist doctrine 
must either fix its phraseology subconsciously, or else develop a 
strong negative reaction. 

With these bits of evidence before us, let us consider briefly the 
psychology of conditioning used by the communists. The process 
begins with an appeal to fundamental desires—to “‘hunger for life,” 
if you will. After years of privation and futile warfare, workingmen, 
soldiers, and peasants were starved and frozen and sore. About 
them, landlords, merchants, and officials enjoyed leisure, luxury, 
and license. Agitators urged the people to rise and overthrow their 
oppressors. The tension snapped, and the Revolution was under 
way. But workmen did not yet enjoy the goods they made; farmers 
did not possess the ground they tilled; nor could the people control 
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their officers. Soon Lenin appeared and roused the workers to seize 
authority. “‘Peace—Land—Bread,” was the slogan of the October 
uprising. The proletariat swept into power, with the Bolsheviki as 
their leaders. 

Then began a period of bitter class struggle. The organized pro- 
letariat was only a minority. The masses must be brought to accept 
its dictatorship. How were people attached to the new order? Pri- 
marily by emotional appeal. The “pathos of revolution” was effec- 
tively used among those who had suffered during the tsarist régime 
and had struggled to win release. Many of these persons gained se- 
curity and status. Such instances served to rouse a sentiment of 
loyalty to the leaders. Among those who hesitated to follow, fear of 
exposure and punishment was a powerful incentive to compliance. 
The danger of foreign intervention, with the prolonged horror of 
continued fighting, was sufficient to keep most citizens in line. 

Having banished the foreign specter for a time, the victorious Bol- 
sheviki next turned to consolidate their gains within the soviets. 
The people must be organized to produce wealth. Fighting enthusi- 
asm was not enough. A generation must be taught to think in eco- 
nomic terms. For this purpose, Marxian philosophy, as interpreted 
by Lenin, was accepted without salient criticism. Economic deter- 
minism, leadership of the proletariat, and industrial organization 
were preached as articles of faith. Whether or not these dogmatic 
statements are correct, they were asserted so impressively that they 
became controlling principles in the lives of nearly 8 per cent of the 
world’s population within less than ten years. There was no time to 
educate the masses. They had to be thrown into action by the prom- 
ise of a better order. This is a program of evangelization without 
parallel in history. 

Mere assent to socialist principles would not suffice, however. 
Dramatic instances were used to drive home their meaning in action. 
Lenin, who embodied the spirit of the new order, was exalted to the 
position of a legendary hero. His picture is everywhere. His words 
have authority well-nigh pontifical. His tomb is visited by thou- 
sands. Such personal example of devotion to the people’s cause con- 
vinces multitudes of its merit, and furnishes incentive to carry on the 
work. 

The Five-Year Plan, with its requirements of redoubled industry, 
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was held up as a great national undertaking. Enthusiasm for its 
completion was kindled among the workers. Rivalry was stimu- 
lated by posting the scores of competing plants. Premiums were 
given to the most efficient departments. Public recognition was 
awarded to successful managers. Whole regions were engaged in a 
peace-time contest against want. This was a remarkable campaign 
for government control. More recently, the drive for collective farm- 
ing has been promoted. Thus the communists have progressed from 
inciting revolt to directing programs of public work. The “propa- 
ganda of deeds’”’ has become a constructive policy in the hands of 
clever bosses. 

What has been the collective response to this stirring appeal? 
First, a new orthodoxy has been established. Marx is the Moses of 
Communism, and Lenin is his mouthpiece. Historic materialism, 
class warfare, and proletarian leadership are assumed as foundations 
of common thought and action. This attitude is held to be the only 
realistic and scientific way to approach problems of modern life. 
Idealism, romanticism, bourgeois morality are scorned as antiquated 
and absurd modes of thought. ‘Man is a product of his environ- 
ment. Institutions are forms maintained by those in authority. 
Opinion reflects the economy of the group.” Such is the latest reve- 
lation of truth. All other statements are dangerous errors. We seem 
to hear a muezzin calling the faithful to worship. 

The new discipleship entails acceptance of rigorous conditions. 
Submission to decisions of party councils is required of all members. 
A proletarian background, a period of probation, exemplary conduct, 
and active participation are demanded of candidates for political 
preferment. Even high officials are not exempt from severe disci- 
pline. The exile of Trotsky for persistently criticizing Stalin’s execu- 
tive policy is a familiar example of such stern regulation. Discus- 
sion of administrative details is general; but no one is free to oppose 
the government. Political offenders are still punished by banish- 
ment and confiscation of property. Spying is encouraged. The 
methods of Jesuitry persist in Russia. 

A further result of constant regulation is a certain mechanization 
of life. Travelers complain of detailed requirements for obtaining 
visas. Sometimes days must be spent waiting for a bureau to issue 
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a formal permit. Older residents chafe under excessive supervision 
and restriction. Standing in line for a chance to buy food, petition- 
ing authorities for a change of domicile, following minutely pre- 
scribed forms in the conduct of business consume energy and check 
initiative. In fact, personal freedom, in our loose interpretation of 
the term, does not exist in soviet Russia. 

The communist idea of personal rights is quite different from that 
announced in the Declaration of Independence. A compact of free 
individuals to secure justice is not assumed as the origin of the state. 
It developed: rather, we are told, from domination by the strong. 
Civil rights were gained by those able to win them from the group. 
Arbitrary free will is a childish delusion, since man’s behavior is de- 
termined by reflexes conditioned in society. Such views of human 
nature make personal preferences much less important than we are 
accustomed to regard them. An individual must fit into his social 
environment and carry on the work of his group. Otherwise, he is 
like a loose cog in a machine. Indeed the machine is regarded as a 
lofty symbol of human endeavor, and those who serve it are respect- 
ed as priests of progress. 

Even artists are regarded with suspicion when they do not turn 
out work as required. A gifted portrait painter of my acquaintance 
was commissioned to copy the likeness of Lenin in court rooms 
throughout a province. Half humorously, he calls himself “an auto- 
matic stencil.’ The repressed bitterness of that characterization in- 
dicates a real menace in the rapid spread of communism. Should the 
collective struggle for power reduce men to function as robots, the 
outcome might not be worth the effort to attain it. There are some 
indications in Russia that the automatic stencil has branded many 
persons with the same fixed design. 

What is the connection between stereotyped responses and propa- 
ganda? Consider the stencil. Materialist philosophy, leadership of 
the proletariat, and national organization of industry have been 
impressed upon the thought of millions of ignorant workmen and 
peasants within ten years. Now we must assume either that their 
minds contained the germs of such large ideas, ready to sprout upon 
fertilization; or else that rudimentary notions of these matters were 
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swiftly implanted by means of propaganda. To an outsider, the lat- 
ter explanation appears more reasonable. 

Since socialist ideas are of recent growth, they had to be protected 
from weeds of doubt by vigorous assertion and trained to early 
fruitage by prescribing simple lines of expression. That is why popu- 
lar treatises present a series of brief, direct statements and urge a 
sequence of definite certified steps toward the new order. Com- 
munist leaders admit that the co-operative commonwealth cannot 
be attained until the masses have had a longer course of training in 
collective action. Meanwhile, they promote the movement by the 
arts of propaganda. That may explain certain limitations of argu- 
ment and activity within the soviets at present. 

As we turn from examining the Russian futurist sketch to the 
familiar outlines of our own national portrait, we are struck by a 
haunting likeness beneath contrasting features. Our pattern of life 
includes theistic philosophy, financial control, and individual enter- 
prise. Apparently these traits are directly opposed to corresponding 
elements in the communist design. But are they different in kind, 
or essentially the same lines produced in opposite directions? Per- 
haps we should consider them as complementary arrangements. 
Without laboring the point, if we admit a resemblance in the com- 
position of these two pictures, we are led to ask how far propaganda 
is responsible for spreading strong colors over the drawing of both. 

If time permitted, we might inquire how many Americans accept 
their religious faith in childhood upon the basis of recommended 
authority. We might consider why financial gain is believed to be 
the greatest personal incentive. We might even question the basis 
for assuming that the competitive system yields the largest social 
return. Should we do so, I suspect we might discover that the rudi- 
ments of these ideas were implanted in our tender minds by persons 
in authority, and that their growth was fostered by claims of ex- 
pediency. Perhaps that is why we fear communism. It disturbs our 
easy assumptions. So we oppose it with our own political, economic, 
and religious propaganda. 
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THE PRIMARY GROUP: ESSENCE AND ACCIDENT 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The primary-group concept has been assumed to be identified by three criteria: 
“face-to-face association, temporal priority in experience, and the feeling of the whole 
for which ‘“‘we’’ is the natural expression. But since some face-to-face groups are not 
primary groups (e.g., formal institutions) and since some primary groups are not face- 
to-face (e.g., a widely scattered kinship group), the spatial contiguity is not essential. 
Temporal priority is not essential, since many primary groups are formed by adults. 
These are accidents, the essence of the primary group being the relation which corre- 
sponds to ideas, images, and feelings of a specific and easily identified character. A 
family is a primary group only if these relations exist. Discipline in school and home 
may follow institutional forms or primary group patterns, but the family is not a pri- 
mary group merely because of a common dwelling. The essence of the primary group 
is its functional and emotional character. Temporal priority and spatial contiguity 
are accidents. 


The concept of primary group, while perhaps not the most impor- 
tant contribution of C. H. Cooley, may be the one for which he will 
be longest remembered. Others had spoken of the “we-group”’ and 
of the “‘in-group,”’ but “primary group” is a happier phrase. In such 
groups, Cooley asserted, are to be found the very origins of human 
nature. The concept was coined at the right time and has been ap- 
proved by the only effective authority, that of widespread quotation 
and continued use. The well-known passage reads: 

By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate face-to-face 
association and co-operation. They are primary in several senses, but chiefly 
in that they are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of the 
individual. The result of intimate association, psychologically, is a certain 
fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that one’s very self, for many 
purposes at least, is the common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps the 
simplest way of describing this wholeness is by saying that it is a “we’’; it in- 
volves the sort of sympathy and mutual identification for which “we” is the 
natural expression. One lives in the feeling of the whole and finds the chief 
aims of his will in that feeling." 

There appear to be three properties of the primary group ext 
pressed or implied in this statement: the face-to-face relation, the 
temporal priority in experience, and the feeling of the whole as ex- 
pressed by “we.” The importance of the primary group, as he later 

* Social Organization (1909), p. 23. 
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shows, is that human nature arises in it, and from it the human vir- 
tues of sympathy, kindness, justice, and fair play can be shown to 
originate. 

The use of the conception raised certain difficulties. There was no 
terminology provided for the groups not primary; and many writers 
ysame to speak of “secondary groups,” some authors actually putting 
~ these words into the mouth of Cooley though he nowhere uses the 

Yterm.? The tendency has been to consider secondary groups as those 
which depend for communication on indirect sources, such as news- 
papers. 

A more serious question concerns the exact denotation of the con- 
cept. Attention was fixed on the face-to-face criterion to the neglect 

of the other differentia, and many now use the term as applying only 
to those who are physically present in the group relation. Implied 
has been the criterion of temporal priority which would limit pri- 
mary groups to children, since adults have long ago lost connection 
with their first groups. The psychological criterion has received rela- 
[tively little emphasis. There is value in a careful inquiry into the 
exact and definite qualities which mark off these ,roups from other 
groups. 

The schoolmen made a distinction between the essence and the 
accident. The accident may define a concrete denoted object whose 
essence does not disappear when the accident is not present. Your 
table may be square and oaken, but being square and being made of 
oak are not essential to its being a table, and hence they are called 
accidents. It would be a table if round or oval or if made of maple 
or steel. The essential properties of a table can be stated in a careful 
definition, giving genus and differentia; but only error results from 
confusing accident and essence. 

How essential to the definition of a primary group is the property 

) _ face-to-face? Are all face-to-face groups primary groups? Are any 
groups primary groups where the relations are not face-to-face? Or 
is the face-to-face relation an accident? Similar questions arise con- 
cerning the temporal priority implied in the words, though in usage 
these have occasioned only minor difficulties. 

There are groups to be described at the extreme of the series in 


Cwhich there appears to be no doubt. An American criminal court, ) 


2 Even von Wiese and Becker do this as late as 1932. See Systematic Sociology, p. 225. 
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with judge, jury, defendant, and counsel, are in a face-to-face near- 
ness with none of the essential properties of the primary group as 
set forth in the quotation and the other passages in which Cooley 
uses his concept. For the court is externally controlled and governedj 
by rules made by absent and ancient authorities. The actions are 
essentially institutional in character. A legislative body, even when 
small, or a board of directors with formal procedures, may be cited. 
A primary group may be as small as two, but an unwelcome bond 
salesman in your office does not necessarily mean that you and he 
form a primary group. Nor would a delinquent student summoned 
into the office of his dean form with that official such a group. 
Without multiplying instances it may then be assumed that not ai 


' face-to-face groups are in essence primary groups. 


But do any groups not face-to-face have the properties of the 
primary group? There is reason to think so. A kinship group widely 
scattered in space, communicating only by letter, may be charac- 
terized by a common feeling of unity, exhibit ‘‘a certain fusion of 
individualities in a common whole,” and be accurately classed as a 
primary group. A woman student has recorded an experience in 
which she “‘fell in love” with a woman author, wrote long letters to 
her, and was influenced by her profoundly and for many years, 
although the two had not ever seen each other at the time the ac- 
count was written. Was not this a primary group? Historic friend- 
ships like that of Emerson and Carlyle did not rest on physical pres- 
ence, nor indeed so originate. Comrades in a cause, if there is esprit 
de corps, often form primary groups independent of spatial separa- 
tion. These seem to be genuine primary groups. 

The problem, then, is whether primary group is a spatial concept ! 
or whether other criteria must be sought. This inquiry will lead us to 
a more fundamental question: the validity of the group concept it- 
self. Is a group a mere aggregation of individuals and therefore a 
mere name, or does it denote specific sociological things to be de- 
fined, classified, and studied? 

The differences of opinion on this issue are old and familiar, and 
no solution of the problem. is attempted here. A clear statement of 
the point of view can be made and should be kept in mind by any 
who may wish to profit by this discussion. The word “group” ist 
used by some writers to indicate merely the aggregate of the indi- 
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viduals which make it up. This is the proper usage which statistics 

\employs. The ages of divorced persons can be grouped into classes, 
averages figured, and relations with other aspects calculated. Such 
a group is a mere collection of units, and the averages are abstract 

(symbols denoting the generalized character of these units. But the 
sociological group involves consensus, concert, communication. The 
statistical group exists for the statistician; the sociological group ex- 
ists for its members. In the former the individuals constitute the 

group; in the latter the group makes its members. The vigorous at- 
tack on the group concept which Allport and others have made 
seems to neglect this distinction. The reader will find a discussion of 
those opposing views easy of access.3 

I should like to raise the further question of the degree to which 

Va sociological group can be defined in strictly objective terms. To 
what extent is a group to be called objective, and to what degree 
i. must subjective attitudes and images be assumed as essential? Is the 
sociological group an experience or organization of experiences? A 
primary group may, indeed, be described by an onlooker after ob- 
serving movements and sounds; but he may be only interpreting the 
symptoms, leaving the very essence of the group life unnoticed, or 
lse misinterpreting what he has seen and heard. Strictly behavior- 
istic accounts of group life cannot take account of what the members 

y_ of the group feel or think. 

“The sort of mutual identification and sympathy for which ‘we’ 
is the natural expression,” suggests that Cooley did not mean to 
make the face-to-face relation the essence and sine gua non of the 

[primary group’ And if the primary group is characterized by the 
“‘we-feeling,” we must look to subjective criteria and cannot depend 
wholly on mere observation, externally attempted. The appeal must 

i [be to experience and not confined to behavior. 

Behaviorism is professed by many who do not accept the extreme 
forms of the statement. There are left-wing behaviorists, right-wing 
behaviorists, and those who occupy the center. But it would be 
accurate to characterize all forms of behaviorism as motivated by a 
desire to be objective. There is a tendency to minimize and some- 
times to deny the importance of the inner subjective aspects of ex- 


3 See ‘Group and Institution,” in Burgess, Personality and the Social Group (Chicago, 
1929), pp. 162 -80. 
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perience. Left-wing behaviorists deny the very existence of con- 
sciousness, but even right-wing members of this school seek to 
phrase their facts in terms of movements that can be observed. 
Only thus, do they feel, can we have an objective science. 

Cooley saw things differently. Since the movements of our mus- 
cles, when we glow with pride or long for friends, offer no set pattern, 
he insisted on the importance of the imagination and the feelings. 
When a man falls in love or gets religion, the nervous currents are so 
inaccessible compared with the images and feelings and resultant 
attitudes that he considered these latter facts as basic and central. 
Those who know their Cooley will recall his bold statement that the 
solid facts of social life are the facts of the imagination. My friend 
is best defined as what I imagine he will do and say to me on occa- 
sion. Cooley taught that to understand human nature we must 
imagine imaginations. In his last book he quotes Holmes as saying 
that when John and Tom meet there are six persons present. There 
is John’s real self (known only to his Maker), John’s idea of himself, 
and John’s idea of Tom, and, of course, three corresponding Toms. 
Cooley goes on to say that there are really twelve or more, including 
John’s idea of Toth’s idea of John’s idea of Tom. And if this be 
thought a fanciful refinement, he insists that a misconception of this 
last type, when Germany made a fateful decision, was possibly the 
reason she lost the war. In these “echoes of echoes of echoes”’ of per- 
sonality we have an a fortiori consideration of the importance of the 
subjective aspect of conduct. 

Whether Cooley be correctly interpreted as meaning that the 
primary group is defined in essence as characterized by a certain kind 
of feeling is a matter of literary exegesis. The considerations ad- 
vanced indicate this to be the logical conclusion. If there be group? 
consciousness, esprit de corps—a feeling of ‘‘we’—then we have a 
primary group which will manifest attitudes and behavior appropri- 


ate and recognizable. The face-to-face position is a mere accident.J / 


Groups of friends and neighbors form primary groups, but the essen- 
tial quality may be present in groups where spatial contiguity is 
lacking. The Woman’s International League for Peace and Freedom 


“has some hundreds of idealistic pacifists scattered over the world, 


most of whom have never seen each other. But they are comrades in 
the cause, are conscious of an enveloping sense of the whole group, 
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think and speak and feel in terms of ‘“‘we,”’ and answer the definition 
of a primary group. We have shown, on the other hand, that many 
face-to-face groups lack this quality. 
If our reasoning be sound, it follows that not every family is a 
primary group and that a school group may or may not be so de- 
| fined. A domestic tyrant with commands, threats, and punishments 
may conceivably assemble his subjects around a table thrice daily 
in a group that lacks the essential qualities of the primary group, 
Likewise, a teacher may sometimes be the leader of a primary group; 
but one who has alienated the children may be hated or may be 
treated abstractly as a mere outsider and functionary in a company 
where there is no feeling of “‘we’’ and thus no primary group. 
[ The correlative of the primary group is not a group whose mem- __ | 
bers are separated or one where the communication is by indirect 
media. Rather is the primary group to be contrasted with the for- 
mal, the impersonal, the institutional’ Its importance consists in 
the fact that primary relations give rise to the essentially human ex- 
periences, so that human nature may be said to be created in pri- 
mary group relations. /The more completely the relations are mech- 
anized, the more fractional the contacts become and the less ef- 
fective in generating the sentiments which are distinctly human. | 
If children in home and school are to be made to participate in the | 
culture of their people, it is necessary that the home and school be 
primary groups, and the mere fact that they meet face-to-face with 
the members of the family or the school system is not sufficient to 
give it the essential character. 

f” This is not to say that the primary group is a value concept and 
therefore superior to other types of groups. Human institutions are 
erected to meet human needs, and these needs may be better satis- 

\fied by institutions than by primary group relations. Indeed, pri- 
mary group relations may intrude in a disorganizing manner, as 
when a police officer refuses to arrest a man because he is a friend. 
Here belong much of the corruption, bribery, nepotism, and “graft” 
of our modern life. Formal and institutional groups cannot perform 
their function unless the distinction between them and the.primary 
group be kept with scrupulous clarity. Moreover, there is no sharp 
dividing line between the two clear types. There are marginal cases 
and transitional forms, and critical experiences can alter either or 
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both of them; but there need be no vagueness if the essential quali- 
ties of each are accurately stated. 

If the argument so far be sound, we now see that the primary? 
group can be destroyed, utterly destroyed, even though face-to-face 
relations continue. This is more frequently observed in family dis-) 
ruptions but can be observed in other types of primary groups. 
Former intimate relations may become purely formal, even legal, 
relying on fixed forms or external regulations. In the primary group 
one does more or less what he pleases; in institutions one follows the 
rules. In congenial, intimate friendship there can be no set regula- 
tions, no set formulas; for in this relation life is free-flowing, spon- 
taneous, and interpenetrating. Friendship has never built an insti- 
tution, nor can it, for the primary group withers and dies in an 
atmosphere of legality. Formal and external relations are different. 
Men stand on their rights, appeal to authorities, declare the motion 
out of order, insist on the sum nominated in the bond, sue for the 
terms of the contract. 

Thus a primary group is at once more and less than an assemblage! 
of people. An assembly may become united in an exalted moment 
till every member is aglow with the consciousness of the whole, 
but such a consciousness is possible, as we have shown, when dis- 
tance intervenes. It may be unilateral, just as unrequited love may 
be. But the experience is real, describable, and very important. 
Moody, in “Gloucester Moors,” wrote of drinking in the beauty 
while he thought of his brethren in the city, oppressed in body, 
mind and purse; and he said: 

Who has given me this sweet 

And given my brother dust to eat? 
And it would seem to be untenable to deny the reality and impor- 
tance of this momentary expression of a lifelong identification with 
a whole class which characterized the life of this poet. 

So-called ‘‘secondary contacts” have nothing to do with the case.| 
Contacts by letter, printed journal, book, telegraph, telephone, 
radio, may have any quality from an abstract promulgation of a 
harsh law to a throbbing message which unites and intensifies a bond 
between comrades. Even in large and scattered groups—particularl 
those we call ‘‘social movements’’—the struggle for liberty, freedom, 
justice, or any great cause may call into existence the very experi- 
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ences and relations which we are able to find in the primary 
group. 

That Cooley so held is clear in his statement that democracy and 
Christianity are the outgrowth of the primary group and are its 
ultimate expression and flower. It is clear from his discussion that 
he did not mean the institutions, for the church is not Christianity, 
nor is democracy the same as the state. But, if conceived ideally, 
Christianity is expressed in love, sympathy, and loyalty by those 
who consider themselves members of an encompassing whole of 
which they are part and in which “we” is the golden word. The atti- 
tude and feeling are the essence; the space and position are but acci- 
dents. 

Human life is essentially dramatic. Personality arises as, and 
because, we play réles in our social intercourse. The process of reflec- 
tion in which we define for ourselves the meaning of what we have 
said and what others have said and done to us is also a dramatic 
event. We become conscious of ourselves when we realize that we are 


Yacting like another. Our personality is shaped by the definition of 


our acts which we receive from others. We respond to them in our 
imagination and build up not only our virtues and vices but the 
awareness of them. And here arises the transcendent importance of 
the primary group. Only in the primary-group relation is this type 
of influence directly effective and positively formative. Strictly me- 
chanical relations approximate absent-mindedness, hostile relations 
tend to generate opposing attitudes, but in the primary group the 


{“Seeds of a culture live and bear fruit. And the group is a relation 


between members, not an aggregation of units. The sociological 
group can only be described by references to the experiences of its 
members. 

The considerations advanced have been essentially theoretical; 
but there are practical applications of the theory, as, indeed, there 
are of all theories. For the primary group with its looseness of or- 
ganization, and its free-flowing influence, being the matrix in which 
human nature takes form, the type of control that characterizes the 

kprimary group is uniquely its own. The family has always been con- 
sidered the essential type of a primary group, and yet it has been 
shown that the family only belongs in this category when there is a 
certain type of organization present. It is possible to trace the politi- 
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cal and governmental patterns of control within the historical period 
as they have come into the family relationship. The patriarchal 
family, with a benevolent despot or a malevolent one, who is at the 
same time lawgiver, judge, jury, and executioner, is not the original 
form of the family; and indeed contemporaneous families all over 
the preliterate world can be found where this particular type of 
control and relationship is absent. When the pseudo-political forms } 
have been imported into the family, it no longer retains its essential 
character as a primary group. The control is to some degree trans- 
ferred from this particular locus to other groups into which the chil- 
dren can find their way. The family has lasting influence over its 
members in the degree in which it retains its character as a primary 
group. It loses its essential type of control when, through ignorance 
of this particular principle, another type of control is substituted | 


/ Entirely analogous phenomena may be observed in our American 


schools. The kindergarten as it is now conducted is essentially a 
primary group, with the types of control and of relationships such 
as have been described. The same thing can be said of the very earli- 
est grades, but tradition has decreed that, as the child matures, the 
essentially informal type of control shall be superseded by one more 
definitely institutional, with the result that the attitudes and ideals 
which the teacher is set to transmit often fail more or less completely 
to be derived from that particular source. Any objective examina- 
tions of the high schools in American life at the present day will bear 
out this statement and illustrate this principle. The opinions, the 
standards, and the ideals of the teachers are transmitted to the stu- 
dents of the high schools only to a fractional degree, and it is the 
contention here that the explanation lies in the loss of the essential 
nature of the primary-group relation in the traditional type of con- 
trol which the high school has adopted. What happens is a matter 
of common observation and universal knowledge. The adolescents 
seek and form primary groups of their own which have a definite 
isolation from their elders. Primary groups ranging from little cir- 
cles of friends to definitely predatory boys’ gangs illustrate again the 
principle we have here set forth. From the point of view of the men- 
tal hygiene of children and adolescents, what parents and teachers 
need to do is to “go to school to the gang” and learn what their 
methods are; and when this instruction has been well profited by, ' 
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it will be found that the control of the gang is essentially the contro] 
of the primary group and that the school and home have lost the 
essential character of it. 

We cannot fully describe the primary group by concentrating all 
our attention upon harmony and intimate personal relations, for 
these have their most intense manifestations when they are con- 
trasted with the hostility and conflict of other similar groups which 
give esprit de corps and unity and are the occasion of morale in the 

[primary group. The hostile group is not the opposite of the primary 

group; it is, to a certain extent, the condition of its existence. If 

there were only one primary group, there would not be any at all, 

because group consciousness only occurs over against the conscious- 

ness of another contrasting or opposing group. Hostility and 

loyalty, then, are two aspects of a definite relation, and the essential 

character of the primary group must be sought in its free-flowing, 
character. 

It is, as we have shown, in the institution that we find the essen- 
tial opposite of the primary group, where the forms are fixed, the 
rules prescribed, the offices laid down, and the duties set forth with 

(definite clarity and relative inflexibility. The person is no longer act- 
ing freely but is acting in an office, performing a definite institutional 
function. When an institution operates in its typical character, the 
functionary manifests a minimum of personal relations. An institu- 
tion might almost be defined as a social device to make emotion 
unnecessary. But the primary group has as an essential element in 
it the emotional character which binds its members into a rela- 
tion. 

[~ The nature of the primary group, then, lies not in its parts but 
in its organization. It depends not upon its spatial contiguity but 
upon its functional interrelation. It can be described neither by sta- 
tistical enumeration nor by spatial measurement. More is involved 
than separate elements. In addition to space there is also time. The 
primary group cannot exist without memories; it cannot endure . 
without purposes. No mechanical or spatial description is adequate. 
It is a changing organization of functional activities tending toward 
an end, influenced by its past and guided by its purposes and its 

| future. It is not a mechanism; it is a part of life. 
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THE PROBLEM OF VALUES 
IN THE LIGHT OF PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
A. T. BOISEN 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
ABSTRACT 


A study of the ethical and religious factors in 176 cases of dementia praecox in the 
Worcester State Hospital indicates that moral self-judgment is among the most im- 
portant causative factors. This is shown in the case of a patient who in his acutely 
disturbed period was occupied with the idea of effecting a reconciliation between God 
and Satan. The standards by which this man judged himself appear to have been func- 
tions of his social relationships, particularly to those whom he accounted supremely 
worthy of love and honor. Like the others in this group he was one of those who accept 
the standards implanted by their early guides and have succeeded neither in conform- 
ing to them nor in growing into a larger loyalty or a more comprehensive understanding. 
His religious concern was associated with his ewe. thee face his difficulties and to bring 
himself into accord with those loyalties and to realize those values which he felt to be 
of cosmic importance. 


Nowhere better than in a mental hospital do we have opportunity 
to examine into the emotional and volitional springs of human be- 
havior and the standards of moral judgment. In the majority of 
cases which come to us each year the causative factors are not to be 
found in demonstrable organic disease. The difficulty is rather one 
of emotion and volition, of belief and attitude. We are dealing with | 
individuals whose behavior is guided and controlled by certain de-! 
sires and value judgments. And we see these individuals breaking 
or broken under the stresses and strains of love and hate and fear 
and anger. We see them grappling with the issues of spiritual life 
and death, of survival and destruction; and we are able to observe 
the end results of the diverse ways in which individuals deal with 
failure to measure up to the moral standards which they have ac- 
cepted as their own. In these end results we see in exaggerated form 
processes which are present in health together with their logical out- 
come. If, therefore, we have eyes to see and wisdom to interpret, we 
may be able to discover the laws which have to do with the attain- 
ment of the moral objectives of particular individuals. We may be 
able to throw some light upon the factors which enter into the de- 
termination of these objectives and of their associated hierarchy of 
values. And we may be able to draw some conclusions in regard to 
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the social implications and consequences of different types of mora] 
objectives and ethical systems. 

A particular case may serve as an illustration and point of de 
parture for some generalizations concerning the problem of values 
which have been arrived at through the study of the religious and 
ethical factors in 176 cases under investigation in the Neuro- 
endocrine Research in Dementia Praecox, which has been under way 
during the past five years at the Worcester State Hospital under the 
direction of Dr. Roy G. Hoskins of the Harvard Medical School. 

James G., a grocery clerk of 29 years, with oth grade education, 
fair intelligence, good physique, and without demonstrable organic 
pathology, was brought to the hospital in an acutely disturbed con- 
dition. From the patient himself and from his relatives, the follow- 
ing facts were learned regarding his life. He was born in the home of 
a Southern clergyman who died when he was twelve years old. Asa 
young boy he had certain difficulties in learning to manage his sex 
drive. At the age of sixteen he left home without having reached 
any solution of this problem and fared forth into the great world, 
finally landing in the army. Here he stayed nine years, making a 
fairly good record and serving most of the time as a non-commis- 
sioned officer. In the army, along with a majority of his mates, he 
found an outlet for the troublesome sex drive by going to houses of 
prostitution. Supported thus by group opinion, he was quite com- 
fortable about his manner of life, especially in view of the fact that 
he was always careful to report after any indulgence and get his 
prophylactic treatment and the protection against disease which 
this insured. At the end of the nine years he married and, in due 
course of time, a child arrived. With the birth of the child came a 
mental disturbance, something which sometimes happens to fathers 
as well as to mothers. To use his own words, there was ‘“‘something 
funny about the way his child was born.’”’ When the news came, his 
mind “began running and jumping.” A million things were passing 
through his head. He was under a spell of fear. He felt that he had 
a lot of responsibility, but he wasn’t thinking so much about the 
baby. He was thinking about human nature and its mechanisms. 
He was trying to understand what was the cause of all emotion and 
he wrote an article expounding his theory of the human emotions. 
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This he sent to a local newspaper and he took great satisfaction in 
the fact that it was published. 

This disturbance gradually subsided and he remained well until 
things began to go wrong with him economically. He set up in busi- 
ness for himself and was burnt out. He obtained and lost several 
jobs, and he became involved in debt. Then he broke mentally, and 
once more, as at the time of the birth of his child, he became con- 
cerned about cosmic affairs. When he came to the hospital he told 
the following story: 


How did it start? I hardly know. I think it was the smell of the fish. I had 
dreams of crawling along the bottom of the sea among the fish and the oysters 
and everything. I had to give up work and sit around and brood. Then ideas 
came to me. I didn’t have to search for words. It was just as if I had been com- 
manded to say certain words I had never heard of before. I had a vision and it 
seemed to me that I could see way back to the beginning of all creation. I could 
see the evolution of man up to his present being. And then it came to me that 
from the beginning of the world there have been two rulers over the peoples of 
the world, God and Satan. One was just as powerful as the other. It seemed to 
me that a greater effort should be made so that both should become one. God 
should be brought to meet Satan and then Satan could go and teach the people 
the right. Of course this would take years and years. It was to be my job to 
start it and to get the spirit working. It was my vision that in time all humanity 
would love absolutely and perfectly and without any nourishment and that 
God intended all people to be just one living piece of humanity. The Church 
would continue but it would have to draw under one heading, that is, under the 
teachings. Yes, of course, that will be what I call the millennium, that is, all 
humanity striving for one goal and for the kingdom of heaven. 

You see it has always been my nature to do right. There has been a lot of 
talk about this thing and that thing, about the farm problem and so on. It was 
my idea that I could see no earthly reason for some of these animals that were 
roaming around in the forests preying on the domesticated animals. I thought 
it would be just the thing to go back to the jungles and clean up the snakes and 
the reptiles and the alligators. 

Yes, I have always been a thinker. I have read about some of our famous 
characters. I have also read fiction and vice and have indulged in all the little 
things of life. I have always been a double personality. I have had two con- 
sciences. 

You see, I interpret it that there has always been a battle between the two 
for supremacy. I could see no earthly reason why such a conflict should be kept 
up. I didn’t see why the Lord intended that people should be always and for- 
ever fighting each other. Thinking it was the true light of God, it seemed to 
me that in some way I might bring this to Satan’s attention so that he could 
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bring all his following into the light. It is my belief that people of the Protestant 
faith—well, I must bring it back to myself. I am the true spirit of God and the 
product of the earliest stages of man after it was evolved from the seas. WhenI 
was in the rage, there was something telling me that I was the true spirit of 
Christ. 

Rather a grotesque set of ideas! And yet they are thoroughly 
typical of such disturbances. They also have a meaning and the task 
of the psychiatrist, in the words of Dr. Adolf Meyer, is to discover 
the sense in the nonsense. 

For the purposes of this study the first thing to notice is the 
marked religious concern which this patient showed. Each of the 
two disturbances began with the sense of mystery. It was the idea 
that there was something strange about the way his baby was born 
which set his mind running and jumping. And in the second dis- 
turbance, ideas came to him which he had never heard of before and 
with which he seemed to have nothing to do. We notice that he goes 
on to concern himself with cosmic affairs and that he personalizes 
the forces which he conceives to be in control. This is thoroughly 
characteristic of the acute disturbances and upheavals.’ They begin 
almost invariably with an eruption of the lower strata of con- 
sciousness which is interpreted as a manifestation of the superper- 
sonal. To the individual concerned the effect is overwhelming. It 
shatters the foundations of his entire mental structure. It sweeps 
him away from his moorings out into the uncharted seas to the un- 
known lands of the inner world. He is no longer concerned about 


tIn the 176 cases studied in connection with the Neuro-endocrine Research in 
Dementia Praecox at the Worcester State Hospital, the percentage distribution accord- 
ing to types of onset and characteristic ideation is as follows: 


CHARACTERISTIC IDEAS 
Sense of Peril Ideas of Self 
TYPE oF ONSET 
Cosmic Death Death Cosmic - Absent 
Catastro- fecuneel | Restated Identifi- Mission Rebirth 
phe P cation 
Acute (54 cases).... 54 63 15 50 13 19 13 
Subacute (70 cases) . 36 37 17 36 23 19 24 
Insidious (52 cases). 4 2 13 2 2 ° 77 


Of those who had ideas of cosmic identification, there were 12 who identified them- 
selves with Christ, 10 with God, 2 with the sun. The rest were undefined. 
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the merely individual but about the cosmic and the universal. And 
very commonly he thinks of himself as in a central réle in the 
cosmic drama. Such experiences are as old as the human race. Their 
destructive effects led to the ancient question, “Can a man see God 
and live?”’ But their effects are not wholly destructive. They seem 
rather analogous to fever or inflammation in the physical organism. 
They may be regarded as attempts at reorganization in which the 
entire personality, down to the profoundest depths of the sub- 
conscious, is aroused and its forces marshaled to meet a crisis situa- 
tion. Our figures show that these emotional upheavals make for 
change either for the better or for the worse. In contrast to the cases 
characterized by a gradual onset and by a lesser degree of disturb- 
ance, the acute disturbances show a large proportion which go out 
of the hospital completely recovered or else find their way to the 
back wards as hopeless wrecks.? The authoritative ‘Thus saith the 
Lord” of the old Hebrew prophets together with their frequent refer- 
ences to the coming day of doom suggests that they may have shared 
this experience. And men of such outstanding religious genius as 
John Bunyan and George Fox, Emanuel Swedenborg, and Saul of 
Tarsus seem to belong in the same group. These men, together with 
other great mystics, have passed through searching inner experiences 
in which they have found the end and meaning of their lives. 

Such experiences have been variously accounted for.’ The indi- 


2In our Neuro-endocrine Research cases, the percentage distribution according to 
type of onset and present condition is as follows: 


PRESENT CONDITION 
At Home In Hospital 
Type oF ONSET 

Institution- Temporary 
| Improved | Unim: | al Social Unad. | Recovery 

ecovery prov just- |° just an 

ment yustment Setback 
Acute (54 cases). ... 13 7 2 18 35 16 
Subacute (70 cases) . 6 7 4 a1 42 16 r 
Insidious (52 cases) . ° 9 15 24 31 21 ° 


3 Cf. Freud, Psychoanalytische Bemerkungen ueber einen autobiographisch beschriebenen 
Fall von Paranoia, Neurosenlehre. Vol. III, s. 258; Sullivan, “Conservative and Malig- 
nant Features of Schizophrenia,” American Journal of Psychiatry, January, 1924; Jung, 
Two Essays in Analytical Psychology, New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1928. 
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viduals themselves who pass through such experiences agree in feel- 
ing themselves in touch with some mighty personal force to which 
generally they give the name of God. From the standpoint of this 
study the important point is the terrific impact of the experience 
with which the disturbance begins and the tendency to personalize 
the forces which seem to be involved. When we see the results of 
such experiences in lives destroyed or in lives made over and sent 
forth sometimes into new and creative work, the suggestion comes 
that, of all human desires, the deepest and most fundamental is that 
for response and approval by that social something which is symbol- 
ized in the term, God, and that this fact has important implications 
for the social sciences as well as for psychiatry and psychology. 
These implications may become apparent when we consider the 
significance of our patient’s interesting proposal to bring about an 
understanding between God and Satan. 

In reviewing our patient’s history, we may notice first of all that 
he was born and reared in a religious home. His father was a clergy- 
man of the conservative type and his mother a devoted church 
worker. From childhood on, as he says, it had always been his nature 
to do right. That is, he accepted without question the teachings of 
his parents and of the church to which they belonged. But he had 
also been a “‘double personality.”” This means that, while he wanted 
to conform to the parental teachings, he found within himself certain 
difficulties which he was unable to resolve in accordance with the 
accepted standards. At the age of sixteen he left home and, after a 
short period of wandering, he enlisted in the army. He not only put 
on the uniform but with it he accepted also its easier standards of 
sex morality. Supported now by the group and its attitudes he was 
able to give expression to the troublesome sex drive and to be 
quite frank and comfortable about it. He seemed to have made a 
real adjustment. But, with his marriage and then with the birth of 
his child, the situation changed. It was no longer sufficient for him 
to feel himself a member of the army group. The responsibilities of 
parenthood identified him once more with his own father and with 
his other early guides and their teachings. He begins now to think of 
his father’s God, the symbol of the group ideal, whose authority he 
had never questioned but from which he had run away. It is cuite 
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clear that, measured by the standards of his father and of his father’s 
God, he would be weighed and found wanting. 

But our patient had already socialized his inner conflict. He had 
identified himself with the army group and he believed in this group 
and in its ways of looking at things. Their standards were, of course, 
easier standards, standards which for him represented a concession 
to his own weaknesses. This being the case, it is obvious that Satan 
is for him the symbol of the army and its code of sex morality. But 
his army mates were good fellows after all and he was one of them. 
Hence, his proposed solution. He must try to bring about an under- 
standing between the symbolic representatives of the two groups 
with which he had been identified. He is to go and see God and get 
God to come and meet Satan in order that Satan may be converted 
and bring all his following into the light. 

This suggestion may not be so funny as at first it seems. It is to 
be noted that he got well and that he has now been for five years out 
of the hospital, apparently in excellent condition. He seems to have 
succeeded in bringing about some sort of working agreement between 
the conflicting elements in his own personality. It is also to be noted 
that the proposal seems to be rather in line with the teachings of 
psychoanalysis and of the mental hygiene movement. It is quite 
likely that our patient’s father and his other early guides may have 
been oversevere and puritanical in the matter of sex morality. And 
it is hardly to be questioned that organized religion has much to 
learn about human nature and about the more enlightened ‘ways of 
managing the powerful sex urge. But the point for us to notice is 
that this man’s standards were determined by the group with which 
he was seeking identification and whose approval he therefore 
needed. His primary loyalty had been to his parents and the other 
early guides upon whom he had been dependent for support and 
affection and whose composite impress had become represented in 
his idea of God. Failing to measure up to the standards taken over 
from these early guides, he had made a temporary adjustment by 
taking refuge with a group whose sex morality was not determined 
by the motive of race perpetuation. The conflict was precipitated 
by the experience of fatherhood, which brought to the fore the 
motive of race perpetuation and therefore required reconciliation 
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with that in his social experience which, for him, represented the 
abiding and the universal. 

In a previous article,‘ I have attempted to give an interpretation 
of the different types of personality disorder and maladjustment in 
the light of group psychology. I have there sought to show that the 
mentally disordered individual is one who, by standards which he 
has accepted as his own, stands condemned to such an extent that 
he is unable to bring himself before the inner bar of judgment. He 
cannot bear the thought that those whom he counts supremely 
worthy of love and honor should know him as he is. He thus be- 
comes isolated from those with whom he is seeking identification an 
whose approval he wants. His battle is being fought out within 
The true delinquent and the criminal, on the other hand, is one 
whose imagination has never been kindled by any commanding 
ideal and who has refused to accept for himself the primary loyalty 
to his early guides and the ethical standards which they have sought 
to implant. Instead he has taken refuge in some gang with ideals 
and with a code of its own. The thief must belong to some group’ 
and have some sense of honor in order to escape psychosis. It seems 
safe to say that no man will have a psychosis so long as he can belong 
to some group whose standards he can accept as final; and this fact ac- 
counts for many of ourimportant group phenomena. There are multi- 
tudes of men and women who, like our patient, attempt to solve their 
sense of moral failure by identifying themselves with groups of easy 
standards. The average, or “‘normal,”’ man is thus apt to seek the 
solution of his conflicts by socializing them with a somewhat lowered 
conscience threshold and comforting himself by the thought that he 
is no worse than his neighbor. And even the Church, the institution 
which stands for that which is held to be permanent and universal 
in human society, tends constantly to introduce short-cuts and pro- 
tective devices in order to bolster up the moral self-respect of its 
members. It becomes overparticular about creedal conformity or 
ritualistic niceties and in other ways tends to substitute minor for 
major virtues and loyalties. Our patient is therefore not alone in 
trying to get God to come and meet Satan. He is merely giving ex- 


4 “The Sense of Isolation in Mental Disorders: Its Religious Significance,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XX XIII (1928), 555-67. 
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pression to the common tendency to seek divine sanction and ap- 
proval for compromises made in the interests of human frailty. 
There is thus constant interaction between the needs and the frail- 
ties of the individual and the standards and ideals of the group. 
The individual judges himself by the standards of the person or 
group with whom he is seeking identification, and to be unable to 
bring himself before the inner bar of judgment means for him isola- 
tion and destruction. For the sake of his own mental health he must 
belong to some group; and his frailties may lead him either to shift 
his loyalties to a group of easier standards or else to join with others 
in modifying the exacting requirements of the group to which he 
may belong through the accident of birth and early influences. The 
presence of the protective devices with which organized religion is so 
encumbered means simply that the church is made up in large part 
of individuals who are not ready to meet the conditions of growth. 

Our ethical standards and ideals are therefore determined by our 
personal and group loyalties. Freud and his followers are quite right 
in insisting upon the importance of the early influences. The father, 
the mother, the early guide stand to the small child as embodiments 
of that in the Universe upon which he is dependent for support and 
affection, and that in a way and to a degree which is never repeated 
in the course of his development. The impress of their influence 
therefore goes with him throughout his life and implants in him 
ideals and standards from which there is no escape except through 
growth into a larger loyalty and a more comprehensive understand- 
ing. This is seen very clearly in the case of our patient. He has 
recognized and accepted the parental ideals and standards, but he 
has found difficulty in measuring up to them. He has therefore fol- 
lowed the line of least resistance and has sought to escape from them 
by taking refuge in a group of easy standards. Even though he 
succeeds thus in finding social support and approval for the in- 
dulgence of his unmanageable sex drive, he still feels the superior 
claim of the parental group and its ideals. He has not grown into a 
larger loyalty or into a more comprehensive understanding. He has 
merely made a concession to his weaknesses. He is, therefore, a 
divided personality. In such cases Alexander is quite right in talking 
about an “unconscious super-ego”’ which is distinct from the “con- 
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scious conscience” or “ego ideal.”’> Such a cleavage is however patho. 
logical. It is this which constitutes the ‘divided self,” which Pro. 
fessor James has so brilliantly described.® It is this which made our 
patient subject to the catastrophe which befell him. He had identi. 
fied himself with the army group and outwardly accepted its stand- 
ards without giving up his allegiance to the family group and to the 
ideals implanted in his early training. The coming of the child, 
together with the blocking of the outflow of.energy through voca- 
tional thwarting, brought him face to face with his primary loyalty, 
This meant for him a day of judgment. But such a cleavage should 
not exist in the healthy personality. In any healthy development 
the implanted loyalties and ideals are assimilated and embodied in 
the expanding personality with a constant outreach after the best 
and the true which may result in an outgrowing of the early ideals. 
It may be said that the entire social structure, internalized in the 
form of conscience, is built on a principle which forbids the disregard 
or evasion of a primary loyalty but which does permit that primary 
loyalty to be incorporated in a loyalty more comprehensive. Accord- 
ing to this view, then, the Freudians are right in emphasizing the 
importance of parental influence in the formation of ideals and 
standards. Just as truly as the child receives from his parents a 
physical structure, so also does he take over from his early environ- 
ment a mental structure organized around his primary loyalties. But 
the ethical ideals and standards which are thus implanted are not 
fixed and rigid except perhaps in pathological cases. Conscience is 
not just backward-looking but, as Hocking expresses it, it lies on the 
growing edge of human nature. It represents the awareness of 
success or failure in maintaining one’s status and one’s growth.’ 
It is the artistic sense which tells us what is or is not fitting in social 
relationships long before our clumsy reasons are able to pronounce 
judgment. And the ideals and standards by which we judge our- 
selves are determined, not so much by the group to which we have 
belonged as by that to which we aspire, not so much by the yester- 
days as by the tomorrows. 


5 Franz Alexander, Psycho-analysis of the Total Personality, pp. 20 ff. 
6 William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, Lectures VI-VIII. 
7 Hocking, Human Nature and Its Re-making, pp. 123-24. 
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The concern about cosmic affairs and the tendency to personalize 
the cosmic forces manifested by our patient is characteristic of those 
disturbances which represent awareness of danger and attempts at 
reconstruction. It is not characteristic of those cases in which the 
patient drifts unresistingly down to destruction or in which he at- 
tempts to conceal the situation.* This is equivalent to saying that 
in the first type we have religious concern and in the others we 
do not. We are thus justified in saying that religious concern tends 
to appear wherever men are facing their difficulties and seeking to 
become better. The religious attitude may be characterized by the 
outreach after the best and the true and by the attempt to elevate 
the personal and group loyalties to a cosmic level and make them 
something more than contemporary and local. Religion is thus social 
in origin and it seeks to meet the need for social response and security 
in the attempt to identify the individual self with that which is felt 
to be universal and abiding in human society. The personalization 
of this conception in the idea of God is a consequence not merely of 
the social origin of religion but also of the need of the struggling 
individual for social support and for relief from the sense of isola- 
tion. Because of the social utility and therapeutic value of the belief 
in a personal God it seems very doubtful if a purely humanistic 
religion can ever make any headway outside of University centers. 

In our patient’s commission to “get the spirit working” and in his 
desire to enlist Satan in the task of bringing all men into the light 
we see an expression of the missionary motive which is commonly 
characteristic of vital religion. This may be regarded as the reverse 
side of the motive which prompts the delinquent to seek refuge in a 
gang. Just as the delinquent seeks social validation for his antisocial 
tendencies, so the individual, who is reaching out after the best, 
seeks to share any new insights which may have come to him and 
to enlarge his circle of influence. This impulse may be regarded as 
the root of all organized religion and a necessary consequence of the 
attempt to elevate one’s loyalties to the cosmic level. Organized re- 
ligion is thus the attempt to provide for the perpetuation and ex- 
tension of the profounder insights and the moral achievements of 


*Cf., footnote 1; also Boisen, “Psychiatric Approach to the Study of Religion,” 
Religious Education, March, 1928. 
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the race and for the co-operative pursuit of the better personal and 
social life on the basis of an accepted ideal toward which we are 
moving and of its concomitant hierarchy of values. 

We see, thus, in the case of our patient, that the problem of values 
is very closely associated with the problem of religion. In his re. 
ligion we see the attempt to raise his loyalties and his value judg- 
ments to the level of the cosmic. In his idea of God we see the symbol 
with which is associated the thought of those whom he counts most 
worthy of love and honor and which represents to him that in his 
social life which he feels to be abiding and universal. The idea of 
God thus represents to him that which is supreme in his hierarchy 
of loyalties. It represents the composite image of those whose fel- 
lowship and approval he seeks. He therefore judges himself by the 
standards which are imposed by his religion and associated with his 
idea of God. In thus relating the problem of values to that of re- 
ligion, it must be admitted that we are recognizing its personal and 
subjective nature. Our religion and the ethical ideals and standards 
which it represents are subject to the accidents of birth and early 
influences and to personal affinities and choices. All this is true. But 
it is also true that religion stands for the earnest outreach after the 
true and after the best in our social relationships. On the basis of 
clinical observations, it may be asserted that no individual is likely 
to remain permanently satisfied with a loyalty which is for him a 
lesser one and that protective devices and subterfuges which block 
growth are seldom effective. Inner unrest and social maladjust- 
ment almost invariably result. In the fact that there seems, thus, 
to be no escape from the primary loyalties and the ideals and ethical 
standards which they have inculcated, except through growth into a 
higher loyalty and a more comprehensive understanding, we may 
find the basis for a synthesis of the conflicting loyalties and differing 
standards. In the enduring and inexorable quest, not of the good— 
a formula which implies a fixed code and a static morality—but of 
the best—a formula which implies relativity and provides for con- 
tinuous growth—we are pointed toward what our patient calls, “the 
millennium,” when all men shall be striving together for one goal 
and for the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is perhaps not wholly accidental that, out of a personal problem 
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with an unmanageable sex drive, our patient has thus been led to 
concern himself with the problem of world peace. Chance may have 
had something to do with his enlisting in the army, where he had 
ample opportunity to become aware of the unhappy state of this 
sick old world in which “men are always and forever fighting each 
other.” But the problem of loyalties and values which was re- 
sponsible for his personal conflicts is not without its bearing upon 
that of war and peace. Conflicting loyalties and diverse standards 
have in the past been a fruitful source of war and social difficulty, 
and the tendency toward discord has been greatly accentuated by 
those who find it much easier to fight for a cause than to live up to 
their ideals. Many a man who falls far short of his accepted ethical 
standards and is rather careless about his church attendance will 
get a glow of righteous satisfaction out of fighting for the Protestant 
faith in the white nightgown of the K. K. K. Some of the fiercest of 
wars have been fought in the name of religion, while the super- 
patriotism so largely responsible for the recent catastrophe seeks 
ever to give the finality of religion to its own aims. 

If any one enters the objection that the problem of values belongs 
in the field of philosophy rather than in that of science, there is no 
need to quarrel about words. The point of this paper is that values 
are functions of man’s relationship to his environment and ethical 
values of his relationship to his social environment, particularly to 
those persons who are accounted supremely worthy of love and 
honor. Such being the case, the problem cannot be approached 
through abstract reasoning but must be approached empirically on 
the basis of actual observation and inductive reasoning. And no 
human behavior is likely to throw more light upon this problem than 
that of individuals who are grappling with the overwhelming sense 
of moral failure and isolation and are breaking or broken under the 
strains of emotional crisis. 
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A NOTE ON THE FREQUENCY OF HUMAN COITUS 
O. L. HARVEY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ABSTRACT 


The investigations of Davis, Dickinson and Beam, Hamilton, and Pearl have been 
used for the derivation of a distribution of frequencies of coitus among human bei 
The original published tables differed among themselves in the nature and size of 
sample group and in the class intervals of age distribution, but they appear to be f; 
representative of the “comfortably well-off” portion of the American people of relatively 
superior intelligence. The reliability of the information is open to question, but the in- 
formants seem to be sincere, and the different studies agree with each other fairly close- 
ly. The median frequency of this composite report is approximately eight times per 
month, the middle 50 per cent ranging from three to fifteen times per month. 


In an earlier note’ the writer published a table of statistics derived 
from various recent questionnaire studies of human sexual behavior, 
and dealing with the cumulative percentage frequencies of hetero- 
sexual and autosexual behavior at successive three-year age levels, 
The original published tables, from which the writer sought to de- 
rive a final composite frequency distribution, differed among them- 
selves in many respects—especially in the nature and size of the 
sample group on which the data were obtained, and in the nature of 
the class intervals into which the age distribution had been divided. 
At the time the writer pointed out that until investigators published 
frequencies of any given practice for every age level separately, con- 
fusion would probably persist concerning the actual distribution of 
the practice. In other words, standardization of units of measure- 
ment seems to be the first essential step toward common agreement. 

The present note represents a further attempt, developed in much 
the same way, to express in a general manner, by pooling data de- 
rived from different investigations, the distribution of frequencies 
of coitus among human beings. Here again the writer has had to 
meet the serious problem of determining on what basis the different 
arbitrarily selected frequency intervals of different authors might 
be resolved and combined so as to yield an adequate composite dis- 
tribution, fairly intelligible to individuals not fully acquainted with 
the original or secondary sources. 

The table of frequencies is presented at the end of this note. It is 

* Journal of Social Psychology, February, 1932. 
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self-explanatory. Various significant features, however, might well 
be mentioned here: 

1. All of the subjects are presumably married, and almost all data 
refer presumably to coitus in marriage. 

2. The median frequency for each array separately of columns 
2, 4, 5, 7, 9 is given in column 11. If the composite of cumulative 
frequencies thus determined be plotted on graph paper and the curve 
be slightly smoothed, allowing slightly greater weight to the larger 
populations, the percentiles of the distribution (commencing with 
the tenth percentile) are approximately as follows: 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
14, 18, 26, (40+). Thus the median frequency of coitus, according 
to this composite, is approximately eight times per month, while 
the middle 50 per cent of cases engage in coitus between approxi- 
mately three and approximately fifteen times a month (one in ten 
to one in two days). The selection of just the populations here used, 
upon which to build the composite curve, is arbitrary. It simply 
seemed to the writer that they constituted fairly representative 
samplings of the different studies, providing evidence reported by 
both sexes, relating to persons of ages about twenty-five to fifty, 
married for at least one year. 

3. Columns 3, 6, 8, represent the frequencies for newlyweds. The 
median frequency tends to be somewhat higher than for those per- 
sons married for a longer time. 

4. It is of interest to note that the composite of the frequencies 
recorded in all columns (1 to 10 inclusive) is but little different from 
the composite for columns 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, mentioned above. It is in- 
deed surprising to realize how consistently and closely these findings 
from different investigations conducted in different ways on differ- 
ent populations agree among themselves. 

5. Reference to the published tables from which these columns are 
taken will show that those cases which were especially doubtful or 
irrelevant to the aims of this article have been omitted. The total 
number of such cases, however, is exceedingly small. Percentages 
have been determined on the basis of the populations remaining 
after omitting such cases.” 


* Further discussion of this point is left to a later section of this note. 
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6. Not all investigators have reported their distributions in terms 
of the same scale. Thus, for example, Dickinson and Beam make 
use of intervals such as “once a week or ten days,”’ and “fortnightly 
to monthly,”’ whereas Pearl provides one table (a summary not used 
in this article) in which the intervals are, for example, “once a day, 
or oftener,” and “every other day, or oftener,”’ and another (the 
master table) in which the distributions run “zero to four times 
per month,” “five to nine times per month,” etc. To compile a 
composite of these different kinds of distribution required a restate- 
ment of the intervals, without too great distortion of the original 
data. Fortunately it was found that using the phrase ‘“‘not more 
often than” any given frequency met the arrangements of all tables 
most satisfactorily, with very little distortion. It was found desira- 
ble, however, to permit such minor discrepancies as occur between, 
for example, “not more than three times per week” and the nearest 
equivalent in Pearl’s terms, the total frequencies below and includ- 
ing the interval “‘ten to fourteen times per month,” without attempt 
at refinement. The composite claims to be no more than a rough 
approximation. 

It is desirable to present here some brief statement concerning the 
nature of each of these investigations: 

Davis’ study (mailed questionnaire) provides data on the sex life of a thousand 
married women. Age mode thirty, median thirty-seven, middle 50 per cent 
between thirty and forty-four. Educated above high-school-graduate level, 90 
per cent. Over 74 per cent report that they enjoy good health. Gainfully em- 
ployed before marriage, 60 per cent. Modal age at marriage, twenty-four. 
Unqualifiedly happy in marriage, 87 per cent. “On the whole .... we are 
studying the histories of a healthy, well-educated, and happy group” (Davis, 
p. 11). There is no reason for thinking the group in any way abnormal. Data 
relating to frequency of coitus were obtained as part of a specific inquiry into 
the relationship of sterility to frequency of intercourse during the early years of 
married life. Of 1,000 questionnaires returned, 979 replied to the question re- 
lating to frequency of coitus. Of these there have been omitted from the pres- 
ent table twenty-two who reported “‘often”’ or “frequently.”’ It was not possible 
to determine into what numerical category they should be placed. On the other 
hand those eight who reported “none,” and the thirty-eight who reported 
“seldom”’ or “infrequently” were included, since they more definitely suggest 
a relationship “not more frequent than once a month.” The percentage differ- 

3 This is evidently not intended to apply to the bridal year only, but rather to the 


earlier years of marriage when it might be assumed that coitus was regular, and when 
the woman’s fecundity was probably greater than in later life. 
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ences which such numbers would make are small in terms of the total popula- 
tion concerned. The remaining total, upon which the percentage frequencies 
here reported is based, is 957. 

Dickinson and Beam’s study (gynecological clinic reports) constitutes the 
clinical findings in the work of one gynecologist over a period of some forty-five 
years. Out of over 5,200 cases assembled during that time, 4,000 are of women 
married (or formerly married) at time of statistical treatment of data. For only 
goo of these, however, were sex history sheets already available. This group 
comprised 820 living with husbands, 40 separated or divorced, 40 widows. 
Of the 820 living with husbands were 363 ‘making no complaint about their 
married life” (Dickinson and Beam, p. 11). For 207 of them data were available 
on frequency of coitus. The group was treated statistically separately from the 
rest, under the designation of “adjusted.” They are predominantly of the 
“well-to-do and professional’ economic group, of health fairly normally dis- 
tributed. A further group of 50 women constituted the “brides” (on the average 
of four months’ duration, at time of analysis). Of these, data are given on 28 
cases; while it is also known that 11 had continuous dyspareunia, preventing 
coitus. The total, therefore, is 39. The remainder constituted roo maladjusted 
(undesignated), 175 dyspareunic, 100 frigid, and 30 passionate. In the present 
note only the “adjusted” group (NV =207) and the “brides” (N=39) will be 
considered. To these will be added the data relating to an undesignated group 
of 526 cases (in the chapter entitled “An Index to Marriage’””)—presumably an 
unselected group upon which full coital data, but no data concerning happiness, 
age, etc., are provided. 

Hamilton’s study (printed questionnaire interview) reports findings on 100 
married men and 100 married women who volunteered to co-operate in a re- 
search in marriage. The groups consisted of ‘“‘serious-minded, more or less im- 
portantly occupied [men and women], well above the average as to intelligence 
and cultural attainment. At least half of them could be rated as ‘normal’ in 
the sense that their spousal, parental, social, and vocational adjustments con- 
form to standards which are not exceeded by the majority of Americans” 
(Hamilton, p. vi). Subjects were allowed to answer questions in entirely their 
own words, with the result that a numerical index of frequency of coitus is not 
always reported. Data referring both to present coitus and to coitus during 
the first year of marriage are provided. The table of present frequencies for 
men, as presented in this note, omits Hamilton’s groups of 9 “divorced, sepa- 
rated, or widowed”; 8 who reported that frequency “‘varies’’; and 1 “inconclu- 
sive answer”’; thus leaving a total of 82. The corresponding omissions for women 
include 12 “separated, etc.,” 2 “varies,” 1 “inconclusive,” and 1 “frequently 
but incompletely”; thus leaving a total of 84. Concerning activity during first 
year of marriage there are no male omissions; but for women there are 6 omis- 
sions for various reasons (last three on Hamilton’s list), which reduce the 
total to 94. 

Pearl’s study (mailed questionnaire and correspondence) concerns the replies 
of 257 men “of more than average intelligence” (Pearl, p. 182), averaging sixty- 
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five years at time of investigation (middle 50 per cent ranging from fifty-ning 
to seventy), all of whom had been treated for benign hypertrophy of the prostate 
gland. Since, according to the author, there is no evidence “that degree of 
sexual activity has any discernible influence in the etiology” of that ailment, 
and since the distribution of frequencies of activity of the group is extremely 
wide, the author does not think that the group need be thought abnormal, 
Subjects were asked to recall the degree of their sex activity in coitus durj 
each decade of their lives. All were, or had been, married. The author thinks 
that the recall of average indices of sexual activity over decades is probably 
fairly reliable.s Of the material presented by Pearl (in his table on p. 237) 
the writer has selected the recall estimates relating to age decades thirty to 
thirty-nine and forty to forty-nine, without regard to the finer subtabulated 
material, in terms of occupation, made by the author in his text, and without 
regard to the recall estimates for other decades. These ages, thirty to forty- 
nine, in the opinion of the writer, probably most nearly represent the ages of the 
mass of married men. It is to be noted that the distributions of frequencies are 
very similar in the two decades here involved. 


The following comments relating to the data included in this table 
are here appended: 

1. It is impossible to determine with any adequate degree of 
accuracy the representativeness of the sample populations here 
analyzed. In general, however, they would appear to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the moderately wealthy (‘‘comfortably-well-off”’) por- 
tion of the American people, of relatively superior intelligence. 

2. The reliability of the information is open to question; most of 
it is the outcome of pure recall memory (sometimes involving in- 
tervals of many years) which is notoriously unreliable. The con- 
sistency of the findings, however, and the patent sincerity of the 
subjects themselves, suggest that the lack of reliability is, perhaps, 
not particularly great. Until written protocols are maintained by 
subjects, accurate data will not be available. Dickinson and Beam 
find that older persons tend to exaggerate earlier sexual activities; 
Pearl thinks their evidence fairly reliable. 

3. According to Dickinson and Beam “an attempt to calculate 
frequency of intercourse in terms of age decades at the time of re- 
porting yielded no frequency peculiar to given decades or other age 
periods” (p. 58). Pearl’s table (p. 237), on the other hand, definitely 
manifests differences between age decades, at least in terms of sub- 
ject’s recall. 


4It is to be noted, however, that Dickinson found that the reports made by women 
at different times of their lives, when reporting to his clinic, varied sometimes quite 
considerably, even though with reference to the same period in their lives. 
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4. Probably the median frequency here reported is lower than the 
index representative of uncontrolled intercourse. “Spring, holidays, 
vacation, traveling, freedom from work and from responsibility in- 
crease desire. The conditions which are opposite from freedom and 
joy, such as overwork, fatigue and struggle, effect a decrease in 
coitus” (Dickinson and Beam, pp. 57-58). Pearl’s analysis suggests 
that “with unrestricted legitimate opportunity the peak of sex ac- 
tivity is prior to age twenty” (p. 191), and that when “the intel- 
lectual content of life [is more] varied and interesting, and the pleas- 
ant and satisfactory outlets for nervous energy [are more] manifold” 
(p. 204) the average frequency of sexual activity tends to be lower. 
There can be no question that fear of pregnancy and of economic 
insecurity, in the absence of adequate contraceptives, operates as a 
factor in reducing sexual activity. Mutual absence, or enforced ab- 
stinence during illness or, in many cases, during menstruation, also 
tend to reduce sexual activity. 

5. The actual distribution of copulations over a unit interval of 
time is in general probably erratic. It is not necessarily true that 
the report “twelve relationships per month” means that the twelve 
relationships were evenly distributed over the month. It is more 
likely that a rapid succession of copulations is followed by a rela- 
tively fallow interval, and that again by another burst of activity, 
and so forth, irregularly, depending upon desire and oppor- 
tunity.s 

6. It is not possible to determine whether the numerical index 
represents the desire of the wife or of the husband. Probably it is a 
compromise between the two. Dickinson and Beam suspect that 
“usually, but not always, frequency has to do with the wife’s interest 
in coitus” (p. 58). It is probable that extra-marital relationships 
would not affect the tables to any marked extent. 

7. “Frequency gives no clue to vigor, interest nor erotic satisfac- 
ae The numerical index is given not because it is signifi- 
cant, but merely because it is measurable” (Dickinson and Beam, 
P- 57): 


5 In this connection, however, it is well perhaps to point to the suggestion of an error 
in the reference in Dickinson and Beam (p. 440) to the “‘semi-weekly rhythm” of coitus. 
It is probably unwise to assume without positive evidence that the distribution of 
copulations is rhythmical. 
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SPACE APPORTIONED FORTY-EIGHT TOPICS IN 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
1895-1930 
HOWARD BECKER 
Smith College 
ABSTRACT 

A more comprehensive and intensive analysis of the distribution of Ao in the 
American Journal of Sociology than that published in November, 1930 ( I, 461- 
66), indicates a decided recent trend toward a wider spread of sociological interests 
among the various subtopics designated. This is shown ya a toward an even 
distribution of space among the main categories; also by the fact that since 1925 in 
only three of the forty-eight categories have the curves touched zero. 

The accompanying charts represent a more intensive analysis and 
a three-year extension (1928-30, inclusive) of the material presented 
in less detail in an article’ which appeared in the November, 1930, 
issue of this publication, and which had as its purpose the deter- 
mination of trends in sociology by a study of the distribution of 
space in this journal, from its inception to the end of 1927. The 
desirability of such extended analysis seems indicated both in the 
paper mentioned and in a pre-publication reference, where “‘a very 
interesting study in sociology fashions . . . . made by applying sta- 
tistical analyses to these data in detail’” is suggested. 

The method of treatment is here the same as in the original paper 
and is there more fully discussed. It consists of the classification 
of every article published in the Journal according to “‘A Tentative 
Scheme for the Classification of the Literature of Sociology and the 
Social Sciences” originally used by the Journal in classifying ab- 
stracts; this scheme involves forty-eight categories, from three to 
seven of these subcategories being grouped under one of ten main 
categories. Each article appearing in the years 1895-1927 was at 
the time of the first article (and more recently for the years 1928- 
30) given a single primary and one or more secondary classifications. 


* Howard Becker, “Distribution of Space in the American Journal of Sociology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, No. 3, 461-66. 
*Lundberg, Anderson, and Bain, Trends in American Sociology (New York: 
Harpers, 1929), pp. 69-70. 
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For the years 1895-1920 the classifications of the twenty-five-year 
index were used as the primary classifications, secondary ones being 
added. The number of pages in each article was totaled and credited 
to the assigned categories; calculations were made on a percentage 
basis of the total annual space in the Journal, primary and second- 
ary classifications averaged without weighting, and the results 
graphed on the basis of a three-year moving average, thus restrict- 
ing the charts to the years 1896-1929. While the original paper pre- 
sented only the main categories for a thirty-one-year period, one 
chart is here devoted to each of the main categories and its subcate- 
gories (the latter shown here for the first time) for a thirty-four-year 
period. 

Inspection of the graphs will indicate in a most striking fashion a 
tendency in recent years (say, since 1924 or 1925) to distribute so- 
ciological attention over the various phases of the field more widely 
and more impartially than has heretofore been the case. It should 
be noted, however, that this statement must be considered in refer- 
ence to the characteristics of the method of estimating sociological 
interests here utilized, and, particularly, that it holds only under the 
present scheme of classification. It is needless to point out, in this 
connection as well as in any interpretation of the various curves, 
that conclusions are meaningful and significant only in the light of 
the definitive factors (medium and method of attack, and system of 
classification) of the study. At any rate, there seems to appear here 
evidence of a vague but undeniable trend toward a wider spread of 
sociological interest over the many subtopics of the science. 

This is shown in two ways. Reference to the curves for the main 
categories will show a “‘central’’ tendency in recent years toward a 
condition allowing each main category an equal amount of space. 
The notable exceptions are the seventh and sixth main categories. 
The former is to be explained in part by a change in the editorial 
policy of the Journal which has led to three annual “social change” 
numbers, every article in which received a secondary classification 
in the seventh category, thereby swelling its total enormously; the 
latter is to be explained only on the basis of a declining interest in 
institutions. Even the second category, while low (somewhat less 
than 5 per cent in the last years charted), shows a tendency to rise 
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from its zero rating in 1921. As to the remaining seven main cate- 
gories, it seems remarkable that their fluctuations for the last three 
or four years fall, with few exceptions, almost exclusively between 
9 per cent and 11 per cent, within a 1 per cent range of the 10 per 
cent which each would attain under the conditions of a perfectly 
equal distribution. This, in some cases, required a rapid rise, as in 
the cases of the third and fourth main categories, or a sharp decline, 
as in the striking case of the tenth. The total result of this would be 
a partial leveling of the bars of such a graph as the third graph of 
Chart II of the original paper, though by no means accomplishing 
their complete equalization. 

The same broad trend noted above is also indicated by an ex- 
amination of the subcategory curves, which will reveal the significant 
fact that, although similar lapses were often the case in former years, 
only three of the forty-eight such curves have at any time in the 
five-year period since 1925 fallen to zero, one of them for only one 
year. By way of contrast, note that in the three-year period, 1904-6, 
for example, the subjects of the articles published were confined to 
thirty-three of the subcategories, nearly one-third of them being 
totally neglected during that time. 
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3’ Appearing on p. 465 of the article mentioned in n. 1. 
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Since reference to the graphs makes unnecessary a detailed dis- 
cussion of the curves, only the following outstanding characteristics 
need be pointed out: 


I. PERSONALITY—THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON. A gradual and sustained 
upward trend. 


Il. 


IV. 


I. 
2. 


w 


Biography. Appears only since 1923: low. 
Original nature—instinct, temperament, racial traits. Low, centering 
about 1 per cent. 


. Child study. Appears only since 1919: very low. 
. Social psychology, social attitudes, and the genesis of the person. A grad- 


ual upward trend—accounts for most of the fluctuations and most of 
of the total of the main category. 


THE FAMILY. Consistently low, except for a single 9 per cent peak, due to 
a symposium which took all the space in the Journal for one year. 


I. 


The natural history of the family and the psychology of sex. Ranges almost 
entirely below 1 per cent. 


. The historical family and the family as an institution. Low, with a 2.5 


per cent peak in rgro. 


. The modern family and its problems. Roughly follows the main curve 


since 1904, including a similar peak in 19009. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS. Attained a relatively high level (above 
10 per cent) before 1911, followed by a decline until 1921, a rapid ri: 
its highest point in 1926, and a subsequent decline. 


I 


. Social origins and primitive society. Peaks similar to those of main 


curve. 


2. Folk lore, myth, and language. Very low. 


. Histories of cultural groups. Single outstanding peak in 1925. 
. Immigrants, immigration, and distribution of population. Gradual rise 


to 5 per cent peak in 1915, followed by rapid decline and recent rise. 


. Colonial problems and missions. Single peak, 1908-9: otherwise low. 
. Comparative studies of cultural traits—religion, mores, customs, and tradi- 


tions. Single peak, 1905-6. 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS. Gradual upward trend to a peak 
in 1916, rapid decline to lowest point in 1923, and subsequent rise. 


I. 


Classes and the class struggle, labor and capital. Relatively high except 
in recent years. 


2. Nationalities and races. Much like main curve. 


. Political parties and political doctrines. Fluctuates below 3 per cent. 
. Religious denominations and sects. Gradual rise until 1909, followed by 


a decline, a sharp rise to a peak in 1924-26, and an equally sharp decline. 
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Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS. Rises from low start to a single 
: peak above 10 per cent in 1905, remaining relatively low since 1907. 
| 1. The rural community and its problems. Gradual and irregular rise. 
2. The city and its areas. Accounts for much of main category total prior 
to 1908, but low since rgr5. 
3. Social and communal organization. Gradual rise until 1921, sharp de- 
cline since. 
4. Human geography. Consistently low, rising somewhat in recent years. 
VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. Irregular with a gradual downward trend. 
1. Home and housing. Low but for single peak in 1912. 
2. The church and the local community. Highest in earliest years, fluctuat- 
ing since. 
3. The school and the social center. Fluctuating below 3 per cent. 
4. Play, the playhouse, and playgrounds. Low, only 2 per cent at highest. 
5. Courts and legislation. High peak (6 per cent) in 1908, lesser peaks in 
1898, 1917; otherwise very low. 
6. Social agencies. High until 1902, with sharp decline after; low since. 
7. Other institutions. Low since peak in 1906. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS. Great fluctuations: highest in 
earliest years and only slightly lower in last year charted (see fourth par- 
agraph above). 

1. The economic process—economic and industrial organization. Very high 
(over 13 per cent) in 1897, followed by a steep decline and a 7.5 per cent 
peak in 1909; fluctuating below 5 per cent since. 

2. The cultural process—education and religion. High in early years, with a 
peak in 1919. 

3. The political process—politics and the formation of public opinion. High- 
est in 1897, fluctuating below 5 per cent since. 

4. Collective behavior, social change, and social progress—fashion, reform, 
and revolution. Fluctuating about 5 per cent, with a very rapid rise 
since 1925 to a very high level in last year charted. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY—PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION. A distinct 

; downward trend, interrupted by a peak in 1911, but rising since 1924. 

} 1. Poverty, crime, and deficiency. Distinct downward trend. 

2. Eugenics, dysgenics, and problems of population. Low, with moderate 
rise in last years charted. 

3. Problems of public health and social hygiene. Low, except for peak in 
IQIO-12. 

4. Insanity and the pathology of the person. Highest in 1898 (about 2.5 

: per cent); very low since 1900. 

7 5. Vice—alcoholism, prostitution, gambling. Very low since early years. 
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IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION. Gradual rise since zero level in 1903-5 to 
present moderate level. 


I. 


4. 
5. 


Statistics, graphic representation. Highest in early years; since low but 
for 1916-18 peak. (It should be noted that this applies only to articles 
about method; the methods themselves have been increasingly used.) 


. Mental and social measurements. Zero from 1896-1921 except for 1909- 


11; rapid rise since 1925. 


. Social survey—community organization, community education, health, 


government, mental hygiene, etc. Low but for relatively high peak in 1909 
and lesser peak in 1921-22. 

Case studies and social diagnosis. Consistently low. 

Life-histories and psychoanalyis. Very low throughout. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Starts 
high with sharp drop; two peaks, 1903 and 1923, of almost equal height, 
both followed by a very rapid decline. 


I. 


History of sociology. Irregular rise to a very high level in 1923; sub- 
sequent rapid decline. 


. Logic of the social sciences. Peaks in 1903 and 1925, the latter over 15 


per cent and followed by a sharp drop. 


. Social philosophy and social science. Rapid rise to a very high level 


(over 17 per cent) in 1904; gradual rise to lesser peak in 1922; both fol- 
lowed by a rapid decline. 


. Social ethics and social politics. Fluctuating between 5 per cent and 10 


per cent until 1918, with rapid decline since to very low level. 


. Sociology and its relation to other sciences. Fluctuates widely; highest in 


1903, 1921; lowest in 1898, 1910, 1929. 


. Methods of teaching sociology. Relatively low; slightly above 3 per cent 


at highest. 
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STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses in 
preparation in universities and colleges in the United States and 
Canada is a compilation of the returns from letters sent by the edi- 
tors of the Journal to departments of sociology. The date given 
indicates the probable year in which the degree will be conferred. 
The name of the college or university in italics designates the insti- 
tution where the dissertation is in progress. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Minne E. Allen, M.S. Iowa State College, 1929. ““The German Youth Move- 
ment.” 1934. Columbia. 

Almor S. Anderson, Ph.B. Chicago, 1923. “Social Conflicts in School Commun- 
ity Relationships.” 1932. New York University School of Education. 

Claude E. Arnett, Th.B. Transylvania; A.M. Columbia. “Social Beliefs and 
Attitudes of School Board Members.” Teachers College Columbia University. 

Elma Hope Ashton, A.B. Richmond, 1925; A.M. Georgia, 1931. “‘Personality 
Factors Involved in the Social Adaptation of the Adolescent Girl.” 1933. 
North Carolina. 

James O. Babcock, A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. Iowa, 1930. “A Sociological Study 
of Religion in the Southern Sector of Chicago.” 1933. Chicago. 

Edward Wight Bakke, A.B. Northwestern, 1926. ‘The Social Effects of the 
British System of Unemployment Insurance.” 1932. Yale. 

Konnanath Balakrishna Menon, A.B. Madras University, 1920; A.M. Califor- 
nia, 1923. ‘‘Post-war Progress of the Co-operative Movement in the United 
States and U.S.S.R.: A Comparative Study.” 1932. Colorado. 

Ernest M. Banzet, A.B. Hamline, 1920; A.M. Minnesota, 1926. “(Development 
of Rural Consciousness as Shown from the Files of a Country Newspaper.” 
1932. Michigan State College. 

Robert Harvie Barker, A.B. Furman; A.M. Vandcrbilt, 1927. “Crime and 
Juvenile Delinquency in Charlottesville and Albeiaarle County, Virginia.” 
1933. Virginia. 

Belle Boone Beard, A.B. Lynchburg, 1923. “Study of Juvenile Probation.” 
1932. Bryn Mawr. 

Howard W. Beers, B.S., M.S. Cornell, 1929, 1930. “Rural Family Interaction 
Patterns.” 1933. Cornell. 

Alvin E. Belden, B.S. Birmingham Southern College, 1916; A.M. Columbia, 
1927; M.D. Alabama, 1917. “Prohibition: A Study of Propaganda.” New 
York University School of Education. 
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Helen Olive Belknap, A.B. Oberlin, 1913; A.M. Columbia, 1917. ‘“Neighbor- 
hood Trends.” 1932. Columbia. 

Ruth Z. Bernstein, A.B., A.M. Columbia, 1918, 1924. “Naturalization and 
Citizenship.” 1932. Columbia. 

Erdmann D. Beynon, A.B., A.M. Toronto, 1914, 1915. ‘The Change in Social 
Control among Hungarian Immigrants to Detroit.” 1933. Michigan. 

W. J. Blackburn, A.B., A.M. Ohio. “The Administration of Criminal Justice in 
Franklin County, Ohio.” 1932. Ohio. 

Herbert A. Bloch, B.S. College of the City of New York, 1926; A.M. Columbia, 
1930. ““Vagrancy.” 1933. Columbia. 

Albert Bailie Blumenthal, A.B., A.M. Montana, 1926, 1927. “‘A Sociological 
Study of a Small Town.” 1931. Chicago. 

Rhea Kay Boardman, B.S. New York, 1931. “Identical Twins: A Study in 
Nature and Nurture.” 1933. New York University School of Education. 
John William Boldyreff, A.B. Michigan State, 1929. “Periodic and Non- 
periodic Long- and Short-time Fluctuations in Social Adaptation.” 1932, 

Harvard. 

Zola Braunstein, Ph.G. Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 1927; B.S.S. College of 
City of New York, 1930. “Social Factors Affecting Boys’ Club Membership 
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of Unskilled Laborers in Montreal.” 1932. McGill. 

Martha Henderson, B.S. Monmouth, 1931. “Social Welfare in Arapahoe 
County, Colorado: A Study of Social Resources and of Families Receiving 
Relief.”” 1932. Denver. 

James Edward Hennigan, A.B. St. Thomas, 1930. “Relation of Population 
Congestion to Crime.” 1932. New York University, Graduate School. 

Ruth Henning, B.S. North Dakota Agricultural College, 1929. “Negro Folk 
Songs as a Source of Culture Study.” 1933. Cincinnati. 

Donna Belle Henry, A.B. Oregon, 1918; B.S. Oregon State, 1927. ‘Evolution of 
Relief Methods in Benton County 1858-1930.” 1932. Oregon State College. 

Sr. M. Henry, A.B. “The Shawnee.” 1932. Catholic University of America. 

Lottie R. Hershorn, A.B. McGill, 1928. “‘A Problem of Assimilation in an Area 
Occupied by First Generation Immigrants.”’ 1932. McGill. 

Marion A. Higgins, A.B. Louisiana State Normal, 1930. ‘“The Organization and 
Activities of the Night Court of the City of New Orleans.” 1932. Tulane. 

D. G. Hill, A.B. Lincoln, 1917; B.D. Iliff School of Theology, 1928. ‘“The Negro 
in Portland.” 1932. Oregon. 
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porary Sociological Theories.”’ 1932. Oberlin. 

Helen G. Hochtritt, A.B. Washington, 1929. ‘‘Major Trends in the Business 
District of Seattle.” 1932. Washington. 

Albert William Hoesch, A.B. North Central, 1929. “The Function of the Mod- 
ern Protestant Minister: An Examination of the Opinions of Ministers and 
Laymen.” 1933. Nebraska. 

Laura L. Hoffland, B.Pd. Montana St. Normal College, 1919; A.B. Washington, 
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Nellie Holmes, A.B. Michigan State, 1932. “Social Adjustment of Accelerated 
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Chicago. 
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Glen Taylor, A.B. Beloit, 1931. “Family Backgrounds of One Hundred Lifers 
at the Wisconsin State Prison.” 1932. Wisconsin. 

Andrew E. Theodore, B.S. Northwestern, 1930. “Greek Delinquency Areas in 
Chicago.” 1932. Northwestern. 
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Towa. 
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Rosalind Van Winkle, A.B. Willamette. ‘Social Problems Arising in Legal 
Aid.” 1932. Columbia. 

Gladys Louise Vonau, A.B. Tulane, 1930. “A Study of Court Administration of 
Workmen’s Compensation in Louisiana.”’ 1932. Tulane. 

Paul Robert Walker, A.B. Nebraska. “Sociology of the Sect with Special Refer- 
ence to College View, Nebraska.”’ 1933. Nebraska. 

Harry Joseph Walker, A.B. Oberlin, 1928. “‘A Quantitative Analysis of the 
Content of the Negro Press.” 1932. Fisk. 

Edith Wallgren, B.S. Minnesota, 1929. “Social Factors Delaying Treatment 
of Cancer.” 1932. Minnesota. 

Andrew Polk Watson, A.B. Fisk, 1929. “Primitive Baptists in Tennessee.” 
1932. Fisk. 

Blanche McNeely Wean, B.S. Indiana, 1923. “Rural Dramatics and Pageants.”’ 
1932. Indiana. 

Edith Webb, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1930. “Culture Patterns 
of Upper Middle Class Southern Farmers after 1860.” 1932. North Carolina. 

H. Ashley Weeks, Jr., A.B. Berea, 1931. “An Analysis of Public Opinion in the 
Business Classes toward Soviet Russia, from 1925 to 1931.”” 1932. Nebraska. 

C. Hale Wellman, Jr., A.B. Carleton, 1928. “Juvenile Delinquency in an Iso- 
lated Industrial Community—The ‘Bush’ South Chicago.” 1932. Chicago. 

W. Norris Wentworth, B.S. Wisconsin, 1924. “The Use of Time of Farm Boys 
and Girls.” 1933. Wisconsin. 

Avis C. Wiggins, A.B. Abilene Christian College, 1929. “Migrant Girls in a 
City Population.” 1932. Vanderbilt. 
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James B. Wilkinson, B.S. Detroit Teachers College, 1925. “Relation of Health 
to Achievement of Intermediate School Students.” 1932. Michigan State 
College. 

Grace E. Wilson, A.B. Denver, 1931. “History of Trinity Church, Denver: 
A Study of an Institution.” 1932. Denver. 

Jessie Winchell, A.B. Michigan, 1931. “The Influence of Certain Social Factors 
on Speech Defectiveness.”” 1932. Oregon. 

Kitty Wingo, A.B. Texas Christian, 1927. ‘“‘A Study of Religious Attitudes of a 
Group of High School Boys and Girls.”’ 1932. Texas. 

William H. Wiser, Ph.B. Chicago, 1915. “The Jajmani System.” 1932. Cornell, 

George Wolfe, A.B. Clark, 1927. ““A Study of Immigrant Attitudes and Prob- 
lems Based on an Analysis of 400 Letters Printed in the ‘Bintel Brief’ De- 
partment of the Jewish Daily Forward.” 1933. Graduate School for Jewish 
Social Work. 

William G. Wood, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1927. ‘““A Comparative Study of Per- 
sonal Names and Their Changes in Selected Culture Groups.” 1932. Illinois. 

Elizabeth T. Worcester, A.B. Michigan. ‘The Effect of Marital Happiness on 
Delinquency.” 1932. Michigan. 

Herbert M. Worthley, A.B. Maine, 1929; B.D. Bangor Theological Seminary, 
1929. “Family Life and Metropolitan Housing: A Study of Adaptation on 
the Part of Families Recently Removed to New York City.” 1932. Columbia. 

Katharine Wride, B.S. Missouri, 1917. ‘Institutional Development in Ten- 
nessee.”’ 1932. Columbia. 

Mayme K. Yarbrough, A.B. Texas Christian, 1929. “‘Provision for Child Care 
in Texas.”’ 1932. Texas Christian. 

Newton Clifford Young, B.S. Millsaps, 1925. ‘“A Case Study of the Tarboro 
Lynching.” 1932. North Carolina. 

Eva Ruder Younge, A.B. Alberta, 1930. ‘“‘Rural Social Organization.” 1932. 
McGill. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an Insti- 
tution.” 1932. Chicago. 

Loretta T. Zick, A.B. Western State Teachers College, 1929. ‘Social Life of 
German Farmers of Berrien County.” 1933. Michigan State College. 

David Ziskind, Ph.B., J.D. Chicago, 1923, 1925. “A Sociological Study of Third 
Degree Police Practices with Particular Reference to the Situation in Los 
Angeles.”” 1932. Southern California. 
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Personnel Exchange.—With the March issue the Journal inaugurated a 
service for members of the Society who are available for appointment to 
positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the Society 
are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the attention 
of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited to mem- 
bers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and send a 
description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about sixty 
words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American — 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are re- 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

M1. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

M2. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes,” “Social Statistics,” 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

M5. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

W6. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D, 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: ‘‘Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mog. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. Available September, 1932. 

Mro. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction.”’ Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

Miz. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching exper- 
ience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

M14. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

W15. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools. Subject of doctor’s thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
al rank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences, Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. Available September, 1932. 

M18. Ph.D. ’32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

Mig. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

Mz2o. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year’s research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual siudent, in ci ss and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

Mar. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight years in administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

Mz2. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience, 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment, 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M25. Born, secondary education, New England. A.B. Cornell, Iowa; 
S.T.B. Boston University; A.M. sociology, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley; three years’ graduate work, sociology, Wisconsin; require- 
ments Ph.D. completed; doctoral thesis in cursu, 1932. Teaching: eleven 
months Colorado Teachers College; two years, two summer sessions, Wis- 
consin; five summer institutes, New England. Extensive travel in U.S, 
Avocation, music: director, tenor soloist. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the May issue and up to May 10 areas 
follows: 


Anderson, Elin L., 162 College St., Burlington, Vt. 

Babcock, James O., Department of Social Ethics, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 

Blaha, Dr. In. Arnost, Masarykovy University, Brne, Neumannova, 32, Czecho- 
slovakia 

Campion, Anna Louise, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charitas, Gustave J., 1829 E. Thirteenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dashen, G. Grey, 6340 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 

Ginsburgh, Stanley A., 1859 Northampton St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Hendry, Charles E., Y.M.C.A. College, 5315 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Horton, James A., Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Jones, Caroline L., Hampton Institute Library, Hampton, Va. 

Kraus, A. J. I., City College, Convent Ave. and 139th St., New York 

Latimer, Ira, Le Moyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 

McClelland, Frank, 1247 Ohio Street, Lawrence, Kan. 

McGee, N. W., 1019 East Washington St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Matthews, Jewell, Box 183, Temple, Tex. 

Metcalf, K. D., % New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and Forty-second St., 
New York 

Miller, Spencer, Jr., 217 Turrell Ave., South Orange, N.J. 

Prybylski, Stanley F., 5358 Pensacola Ave., Chicago 
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Schneider, Margaret Louise, 5337 Lena St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Settles, Clarence J., Superintendent of Idaho School for Deaf and Blind, Good- 
ing, Idaho 

Wilson, Mrs. Luke I., Rockville Pike, Bethesda, Md. 

American Sociological Society.—As stated in the president’s communi- 
cation in the first issue of the publications of the Society of this year, 
the central feature of the annual program for 1932 will be a series of ses- 
sions dealing with (1) the fields and major problems and (2) the sources 
of materials, the methods of collecting data, and the procedures of general- 
izing these data in the several subdivisions of sociology. Each two-hour 
session of this type will have two thirty-minute assigned papers corre- 
sponding to the arrangement just noted and will be presided over by a 
chairman, who will exercise the functions as outlined in the following 
paragraph. The names of the chairmen and of the readers of the as- 
signed papers, arranged according to the various subdivisions, are as fol- 
lows: (1) Biological Sociology: chairman, Seba Eldridge, University of 
Kansas; papers by E. B. Reuter and F. H. Hankins. (2) Social Psychol- 
ogy: chairman, E. T. Krueger, Vanderbilt University; papers by E. S. 
Bogardus and Kimball Young. (3) Cultural and Folk Sociology: chair- 
man, Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; papers by J. G. 
Leyburn and W. D. Wallis. (4) Human Ecology and Demography: 
chairman H. Paul Douglass, 129 Cooper Avenue, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey; papers by R. D. McKenzie and C. A. Dawson. (5) Urban Soci- 
ology: chairman, Nels Anderson, Seth Low College, Brooklyn; papers by 
M.R. Davie and Niles Carpenter. (6) Historical Sociology, including the 
History of Sociology: chairman, P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University; 
papers by Howard Becker and J. O. Hertzler. (7) Criminology and De- 
linquency: chairman, Maurice Parmelee, 10 Bank Street, New York 
City, papers by C. J. Ettinger and Thorsten Sellin. (8) Social Psychiatry: 
chairman, T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois; 
papers by E. R. Groves and Hornell Hart. (9) The Family: chairman, 
M. C. Elmer, University of Pittsburgh; papers by Willystine Goodsell 
and E. W. Burgess. (10) The Community: chairman, Carroll D. Clark, 
University of Kansas; papers by Louis Wirth and J. F. Steiner. (11) 
Rural Sociology: chairman, J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; papers 
by C. C. Zimmerman and C. Luther Fry. (12) Sociology and Social Work: 
chairman, A. J. Todd, Northwestern University; papers by J. H. S. 
Bossard, H. L. Lurie, and Stuart A. Queen. (13) Educational Sociology: 
chairman, W. R. Smith, University of Kansas; papers by David Snedden 
and C. C. Peters. (14) The Sociology of Religion: chairman, Abraham 
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Cronbach, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; papers by E. E. Eubank 
and A. E. Holt. (15) Statistics: chairman, F. F. Stephan, University of 
Pittsburgh; papers by F. S. Chapin and E. A. Ross. Programs 8-15, 
inclusive, will be under the general auspices of the special sections with 
which they are allied and have been organized in co-operation with the 
president to supplement the first seven divisional programs outlined 
above as a means of carrying out the general program scheme for the 
year. There will be, in addition, special sectional programs as usual 
and luncheon programs on special features. 

The central idea of the plan of the general program of this year is to in- 
vite voluntary papers from all members of the Society interested in any 
of the divisional programs listed above. The assigned papers in each 
program will be completed and carbon copies will be in the hands of the 
chairmen indicated on or before October 1. The second hour of each ses- 
sion will be devoted to the discussion of the assigned papers by members 
of the Society. Any member who wishes to submit a ten-minute paper in 
discussion of the assigned papers or of the general subject of any of the 
programs should write to the chairman of the program in which he is 
interested (inclosing postage) asking to have copies of the assigned papers 
sent him as soon as they reach the hands of the chairman. The chairmen 
will make lists of applicants for the papers in the order in which requests 
are received and send out the papers, for reasonable periods, in this 
order. All ten-minute papers should be submitted to the chairmen con- 
cerned as early as possible (preferably by November 15), in order that he 
may read the papers and select the most appropriate for reading at the 
December meetings. 'f not a sufficient number of requests for papers 
have been lodged with any chairman by November 1, he may then 
designate members to prepare ten-minute discussion papers. Any time 
left over after the reading of papers may be used for discussion from the 


floor. 
L. L. BERNARD, President, American Sociological Society 


American Medical Association.—As the result of a resolution adopted 
by the House of Delegates of the American Medical Association in June, 
1930, the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals has, during the 
past two years, extended its study of general hospitals, which has been 
carried on for many years, to include hospitals for mental illness, and a 
Committee on Mental Health was appointed for the purpose. An appro- 
priation has been made for the appointment of a psychiatrist to study 
the returns of the Committee’s questionnaire and to summarize the re- 
sults of previous surveys. 
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Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Seventh 
Seminar in Mexico “‘a co-operative study of Mexican life and culture,” 
will meet in Mexico City, July 3-23. The program includes lectures, 
round-table conference, and field trips. Inquiries and applications should 
be addressed to Hubert C. Herring, Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York City. 


Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership.—The reports of 
the president’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
which met in December, 1931, are now in process of publication and will 
appear in eleven volumes. The reports of only two of the committees will 
compose entire volumes. The report of the Committee on Negro Housing 
will be printed as Volume VI. The report on Farm and Village Housing 
will appear as Volume VII. James Ford was the acting executive secre- 
tary of the Conference, serving as director in the absence of John M. 
Gries, executive secretary, and also having general charge of publications 
in the preparation of the reports. Mr. Charles S. Johnson was secretary 
of the Committee on Negro Housing, and Bruce L. Melvin, secretary of 
the Committee on Farm and Village Housing. Among the sociologists 
on the various committees were: Arthur Evans Wood, University of 
Michigan; Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo; R. D. McKenzie, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Edmund deS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, New York City; Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago; James Ford, Harvard University; James S. Johnson, 
Fisk University; Bruce L. Melvin, formerly of Cornell University. 


Eastern Sociological Conference——The third annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Conference was held in the Town Hall Club, New 
York City, April 23 and 24, 1932. During this Conference four different 
group discussions were conducted on the general topic ‘““The Place of Ap- 
plied Sociology in the Realm of Science.’”’ The first of these discussions 
was a joint meeting of the Eastern Conference and the newly organized 
Population Association of America. At these meetings, papers were read 
by Dr. H. P. Fairchild, Dr. J. H. S. Bossard, Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, and 
Dr. Maurice Parmelee. Dr. L. L. Bernard, president of the American 
Sociological Society, also addressed the Conference. 

Officers elected for the current year are Dr. M. C. Elmer, president; 
Dr. S. A. Rice, vice-president; Dr. H. A. Phelps, secretary-treasurer; and 
an executive committee of three, Dr. R. M. MaclIver, Dr. J. H. S. Bossard, 
and Dr. C. G. Dittmer. The next annual conference will be held in Phila- 
delphia, April 22 and 23, 1933. 
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Federal Council of Churches.—Rev. Leland Foster Wood, professor of 
Christian sociology in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, has been 
called to the secretaryship of the Committee on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and has accepted the position, to take 
effect after the close of the present academic year. 


International Congress on Mental Hygiene——The Second International 
Congress on Mental Hygiene will be held in Paris, France, in 1935, 
Clifford W. Beers, general secretary of the Iuternational Committee, is in 
Europe at work on the preparatory arrangements. 


International Institute of African Languages and Cultures.—This Insti- 
tute was founded in 1926 to provide an international clearing house in 
regard to research in African linguistics, anthropology, and sociology, and 
to bring about a closer association between scientific research and the 
practical problems with which administrators, educators, missionaries, 
those engaged in industry and commerce, and the leaders of the African 
race have to deal. In the first five years of its existence it started the 
journal, Africa, which appears quarterly, published several works on 
African peoples and subjects, issued a practical orthography for writing 
African languages; and instituted a prize competition for books by Afri- 
cans in African languages. It is operating under a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Membership subscription in the Institute is £1 an- 
nually, which entitles members to receive the journal. Address the central 
office, 22 Craven Street, London, W.C. 2, England. 


International Institute of Sociology—Preliminary announcement has 
been made of the eleventh meeting of the International Institute of Soci- 
ology, to be held some time in 1933 at Geneva, Switzerland. Professor 
G. L. Duprat, the secretary, has issued a preliminary program, neither 
definite nor complete, in which the two main topics are ‘Sociological 
Prediction,” and the “Human Habitat.’’ Under the first of these it is pro- 
posed to discuss history of doctrines, general sociology and sociological 
prediction, specific sociological prediction, sociological prediction and 
social action. The division suggested under the second heading comprises 
general sociology, social criminology, social physiology, social pathology, 
practical ecology, and urbanism. 

A definitive program will be issued later. For information regarding 
this meeting address Professor G. L. Duprat, 6 Cours de Rive, Geneva. 


Journal of Negro Education.—The College of Education of Howard 
University announces the publication of the Journal of Negro Education 
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which will be issued quarterly, April, July, October, and January. The 
Journal will present discussions and analyses of problems and trends inci- 
dental to the education of Negroes, together with bibliographic service 
covering this field. 


New York Academy of Medicine.—The first series of the ‘Thomas W. 
Salmon Memorial Lectures,” to be given each year by an outstanding 
worker in the field of psychiatry and mental hygiene or related fields, was 
delivered April 8, 15, and 22, 1932, by Dr. Adolf Meyer, professor of 
psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University. 


Ohio Sociological Society.—The eighth annual meeting of this society 
was held at the Ohio Wesleyan University, April 8 and 9. Papers were 
presented by the following: C. C. North, ‘“‘A Plan for Teaching Elemen- 
tary Sociology to Undergraduates”; J. E. Cutler, “What the Graduate 
School of Social Work Requires of the Arts College”; F. G. Detweiler, 
“Problems Faced by the Undergraduate College in Preparing Students 
for Social Work.” The third session was devoted to a discussion of the 
responsibility of the teacher of sociology, in a period of social change, to 
interests and groups outside his department. Papers were read by J. E. 
Haggerty, N. L. Sims, and H. A. Miller. 

Nine research projects were presented: ‘Some Tentative Conclusions 
from the Survey of the Operation of Criminal Courts in Ohio, 1930,” 
C. E. Gehlke; ‘“The Administration of Criminal Justice in Franklin Coun- 
ty, 1930,” W. J. Blackburn; “The Dependent in Rural Ohio,” L. A. 
Cramer; ‘Factors Conditioning the Contacts of Open Country Families 
with Cities, Towns, and Villages in Genesee County, New York,” E. A. 
Taylor; ‘““A Résumé of the Development of Human Ecology in Sociology,” 
J. A. Quinn; “Social Implications of Town Planning and Zoning,” E. S. 
Burdell; “A Survey of Certain Social and Political Organizations in 
Columbus,” H. A. Grimm; “Effects of the Depression on Workers in a 
Steel Mill Center,’ R. D. Bowden; “‘Problems Occasioned by Unemploy- 
ment in Columbus,” Elsie V. Jones. 

The following are the officers elected for 1932-33: president, H. A. 
Miller; vice-president, C. E. Gehlke; secretary-treasurer, A. A. Johnston; 
editor of The Sociologist, F. E. Lumley. 


Social Science Research Council: Research fellowships in the social sci- 
ences, 1932—33.—The eighth annual awards of research fellowships were 
announced in March, 1932. From a total of 113 applications, thirty new 
Fellows were appointed for 1932-33 and one extension of a 1931-32 fel- 
lowship was made. 
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The major objective of these fellowships continues to be the develop- 
ment of more adequately trained research investigators rather than the 
immediate execution of specific pieces of research. The holders of fellow- 
ships ordinarily have a year (in exceptional instances a somewhat longer 
period) entirely free from teaching and other duties, in which to secure 
further field-training or clinical experience, to become acquainted with 
new points of view, schools of thought, or experimental work, and in 
many instances to apply the techniques and procedures of related dis- 
ciplines to their own special fields of activity. As initially approved by the 
Fellowship Committee, the Fellows are allowed to carry out their pro- 
grams of study wherever it seems most desirable—in this country or 
abroad. The basic stipend attached to these fellowships, for a period of 
twelve months, is $1,800 for a single, and $2,500 for a married, Fellow, 
with adjustments upward in case there are dependents. Supplementary 
allowances are granted to cover travel and incidental expenses as needed. 

The research fellowships are open to both men and women of American 
or Canadian nationality, provided (1) they are not over thirty-five years 
of age, and (2) they are the holders of the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent 
in terms of other types of training and experience. In rare instances, one 
or more of the formal requirements stated above may be waived. The 
closing date for making application for 1933-34 is December 1, 1932, 
the awards to be announced not later than March 1, 1933. Further in- 
formation and forms of application may be obtained by addressing the 
fellowship secretary, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. In making initial inquiry, those interested should indi- 
cate specifically their age, academic qualifications, and proposed program 
of study. 

The appointments for the year 1932-33 whose projects are of interest 
to sociologists are: 

Berman, Edward (Ph.D. Columbia), associate professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Subject of study: “Labor and Industry in Great Britain 
since 1921.”’ Study in England. 

Cantor, Nathaniel (Ph.D. Columbia), assistant professor of social science, 
University of Buffalo. Subject of study: “Penal Administration in Germany.” 
Study in Germany. 

Cole, Charles Woolsey (Ph.D. Columbia), instructor in history, Columbia 
University. Subject of study: “Mercantilism in France from Richelieu to the 
Physiocrats.”’ Study in the United States and France. 

Hale, Oron James (Ph.D. Pennsylvania), assistant professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Subject of study: “The Influence of the Newspaper Press on 
Anglo-German Relations from 1890 to 1914.” Study in England and Germany. 
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Israeli, Nathan (Ph.D. Columbia). Subject of study: “An Experimental 
Study of Reactions to the Future.” Study at Stanford University. 

Kelley, E. Lowell (Ph.D. Stanford), associate professor of psychology and 
director of admissions, University of Hawaii. Subject of study: “Psychological 
Factors Underlying Marital Compatibility and Incompatibility.” Study in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

McKay, Donald Cope (Candidate for Ph.D. Harvard), instructor and tutor 
in history, Harvard and Radcliffe. Subject of study: “The Economic Origins 
of the Revolution of 1848 in France.” Study in the United States and France. 

Mekeel, Haviland Scudder (Candidate for Ph.D. Yale), instructor in anthro- 
pology, Yale University. Subject of study: “Culture Change in Its Psycho- 
logical and Social Aspects.” Study in the United States and Canada. 

Monochesi, Elic D. (Ph.D. Minnesota), instructor in sociology, University 
of Minnesota. Subject of study: “The Predictability of Behavior Modifications 
on the Basis of Treatment Administered to Juvenile Delinquents Who Mani- 
fest Stealing as a Conduct Problem.” Study in the United States and/or Eng- 
land. 

Newman, Stanley Steward (Candidate for Ph.D. Yale), Sterling fellow at 
Yale. Subject of study: “The Reactions of Groups and Individuals to the 
Extra-Linguistic Symbolism of Speech Sounds.” Study in the United States. 

Opler, Morris Edward (Candidate for Ph.D. Chicago), graduate student, 
University of Chicago. Subject of study: “The Present-Day Culture of the 
Apache Indians on the Mescalero Reservation.”’ Study in the United States. 

Powdermaker, Hortense (Ph.D. London). Subject of study: “A Functional 
Study of the Negro Family.” Study in the United States. 

Stagner, Ross (Candidate for Ph.D. Wisconsin), graduate assistant, psychol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin. Subject of study: “The Social Functions of Per- 
sonality as Revealed by Attitudes and Tests of Personal Traits in Comparison 
with Autobiographical Information on Emotional Topics.” Study in the 
United States. 


Social Science Research Council, grants-in-aid of research, 1932-33.— 
During 1931-32 the Social Science Research Council awarded 40 
grants-in-aid out of 104 applications. Individual research projects range 
over the fields of economics, social, economic, and political history, politi- 
cal science, sociology, social psychology, anthropology, law, and statistics. 
The grants-in-aid are open to mature scholars, without reference to age, 
whose ability to do productive research is attested by first-class com- 
pleted work. The project for which aid is sought must be well under way 
and promise significant results. Ordinarily, the maximum grant does not 
exceed $1,000. Wherever possible, institutions to which applicants are 
attached are expected to contribute financially or with other special sup- 
port. Grants may be used to defray such items as the investigator’s 
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living expenses while in the field, the costs of travel, clerical or statistical 
assistance, photostating, printing and stationery, but ordinarily not for 
the purchase of books or manuscript materials. A small portion of the 
Committee’s budget for grants may be allocated to aid in the publication 
of significant manuscripts not of commercial value. Further information 
and forms for application may be obtained by addressing the secretary 
of the Committee on Grants-in-Aid, Social Science Research Council, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. In making initial inquiry, those inter- 
ested should indicate their academic qualifications and position, and 
give a brief description of project. 

The grants awarded during 1931-32 of most interest to sociologists 
were: 

Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard University), to aid in the publication of a 
manuscript on “Studies in Expressive Movements.” 

Beeley, Arthur Lawton (University of Utah), to aid in the completion of a 
study of the bail system and its administration in England. 

Cassidy, Harry M. (University of Toronto), to aid in the completion of a 
study of unemployment relief in Canada, 1930-32. 

Cooper, Clara Chassell (Richmond, Kentucky), to aid in the publication of a 
manuscript on the relation between morality and intellect in selected groups. 

Epstein, Abraham (American Association for Old Age Security), to aid in 
the preparation of a study of social insurance in the United States and abroad. 

Fairchild, Mildred (Bryn Mawr College), to aid in the completion of a study 
of women at work in Soviet Russia. 

Freeman, Graydon K. (Northwestern University), to aid in the preparation 
of a study of the diurnal variation in efficiency by adults. 

Gifford, Edward Winslow (University of California), to aid in the prepara- 
tion of a study of ethnography of Yavapai Indians. 

Harris, Abram Lincoln Jr. (Howard University), to aid in the completion of 
a study of the relation of Negro finance institutions to business enterprise. 

Jones, Vernon (Clark University), to aid in the completion of an experi- 
mental study of the relative effectiveness of five different methods for producing 
changes in behavior in certain character and citizenship situations. 

Kayden, Eugene M. (University of the South), to aid in the completion of a 
study on the co-operative movement in Russia, 1865-1932. 

Powdermaker, Dr. Hortense, for the preparation for publication of “Women 
in Primitive Society.” 

Racca, Vittorio (Yale University, 1930-31), to aid in the preparation of a 
study on juvenile criminality among the offspring of Italian immigrants. 

Rosanoff, Aaron J. (University of Southern California), to aid in the com- 
pletion of a study of mental disorders in twins. 

Rose, William John (Dartmouth College), to aid in the completion of a study 
of a nineteenth-century European culture pattern. 
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Saposs, David J. (Brookwood Labor College), to aid in the completion of a 
study of the organization, policies, and methods of American trade unions. 

Shryock, Richard H. (Duke University), to aid in the completion of a history 
of public health in the American Colonies and the United States to 1860. 

Tannenbaum, Frank, to aid in the completion of a study of Mexican rural 
education. 

Wallin, J. E. Wallace, to aid in the completion of the analysis, classification, 
and organization of data on mental maladjustments collected from normal pro- 
fessional people. 

Willoughby, Raymond R. (Clark University), to aid in the completion of a 
study of the incidence and association of neurotic attitudes in marriage. 

Wiser, William H. (North India Presbyterian Mission), to aid in the comple- 
tion of a sociological study of a North India village. 


Social Science Research Council: Fellowships for southern graduate 
students, 1932—33.—The third annual awards of fellowships to southern 
graduate students in the social sciences were made on March 24, 1932. 
From 177 applicants, distributed throughout the South, 17 students were 
appointed Fellows for 1932-33. Of the 17 Fellows, 14 are men and 3, 
women. Five of the group are Negro students. The total amount ap- 
propriated was $10,500. 

The objectives of these fellowships are twofold: (1) to make it possible 
for an increasing number of promising southern students to initiate and 
carry on graduate work in the field of the social sciences, and (2) to pro- 
vide opportunities whereby some of the future leaders in business, law, 
and journalism in the South may broaden their understanding of social, 
economic, and political problems by pursuing graduate study for a year 
or more prior to entering upon their strictly professional training. In 
evaluating applicants, special emphasis is placed upon evidence of a 
genuine interest in, or work already done on, problems of particular 
significance to the South. 

The list of appointments for 1932-33, where the field of study is soci- 
ology, are: Estelle C. Hill, Fisk University; Joseph H. Johnson, B.A. 
University of Richmond; Hylan G. Lewis, Virginia Union University; 
Sarah A. Mayfield, Birmingham-Southern College; Lyda Gordon Shivers, 
B.A., LL.B., and M.A., University of Mississippi. 


Social Science Research Council: Southern grants-in-aid, 1932-33.— 
For the second successive year the Southern Regional Committee of the 
Council has made available a limited number of small grants-in-aid to 
members of the social science faculties of southern colleges and universi- 
ties. The objectives sought by these grants are (1) to facilitate the com- 
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pletion of significant pieces of social research already under way and (2) 
to stimulate the development in southern institutions of more favorable 
conditions and more liberal facilities for the carrying on of social science 
research. 

Without regard to age or graduate degrees, all social science teachers 
in southern colleges and universities whose capacity to do creditable re- 
search has been demonstrated are eligible to apply for these grants. In 
considering applications, special account is taken (1) of the applicant’s 
willingness to forego summer or extension teaching so as to have more 
free time to devote to his research problem, and (2) the willingness of his 
institution, if it seems desirable, to lighten his regular teaching load with- 
out any reduction in his salary. 

Information regarding the time and procedure of making application 
for 1933-34 may be had by addressing Professor Benjamin B. Kendrick, 
chairman, Southern Regional Committee, North Carolina State College 
for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The recipients of grants for 1932-33 include the following whose 
projects are of sociological interest: 


Harrington C. Brearley (Clemson A. and M. College), “Interracial Homi- 
cides”; Elmer J. Emig (University of Florida), ‘‘A History of the Florida Press 
during the Tragic and Romantic Years 1845—1900’’; Merle E. Frampton (The 
College of the Ozarks), ‘Rural Standards of Living in Arkansas”; Harold C. 
Hoffsommer (Alabama Polytechnic Institute), ““A Comparative Study of the 
Population of Alabama”’; Luther P. Jackson (Virginia State College for Negroes, 
Petersburg, Virginia), “Negro Labor and Property Holding in Petersburg Prior 
to Emancipation”; Carl C. Rister (University of Oklahoma), “Manners and 
Customs of the People of the Southwestern Frontier’; Charles S. Sydnor (Uni- 
versity of Mississippi), ““The Status of the Free Negro Class in the South before 
the Civil War”; Rosser M. Taylor (Furman University), ‘“The Social Order 
in Ante-Bellum South Carolina.” 


Social Science Research Council: Fellowships in agricultural economics 
and rural sociology, 1932—33.—For the fifth successive year fellowships 
have been awarded by the Council to graduate students in the fields of 
agricultural economics and rural sociology. Twenty-two appointments 
for 1932-33, involving stipends which aggregate $25,770, were voted by 
the Committee in March. With these awards the total sum expended on 
agricultural fellowships since their establishment in 1928 reaches ap- 
proximately $146,000. 

The recipients of agricultural fellowships for 1932-33, their present 
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connections (in parentheses), and the institutions at which they will 
probably study, are listed below: 


Rutillus H. Allen (Connecticut Agricultural College), Harvard; James O. 
Babcock (Iowa State University), Chicago; Clarence A. Bonnen (University of 
Illinois), California; Carl M. Clark (Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College), Harvard; Marion Clawson (University of Nevada), Harvard; Herbert 
H. Erdmann (University of Wisconsin), Wisconsin; Dennis A. Fitzgerald (Iowa 
State College), Harvard; Neil W. Johnson (Washington State College), Harv- 
ard; Paul V. Kepner (Purdue University), Cornell; Jacob L. Maxton (Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute), Cornell; Kenneth J. Nicholson (Purdue University), 
Harvard; Reynolds I. Nowell (University of Illinois), California; Joseph L. Orr 
(South Dakota State College), Harvard; Cecil J. Poole (University of California), 
California; Leland B. Tate (University of Virginia), Cornell; James E. Thigpen 
(Connecticut Agricultural College), Harvard; Ben H. Thibodeaux (Iowa State 
College), Harvard; Mildred B. Thurow (Kansas State Agricultural College), 
Cornell; Evelyn G. Tough (University of Wisconsin), Harvard; Roy A. West 
(Utah State Agricultural College), Wisconsin; Walter W. Wilcox (University 
of Illinois), Harvard; John E. Wills (University of Illinois), California. 


Sociologus.—The Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Soziologie will 
henceforth appear in a bilingual edition under the title of Sociologus. It 
will contain an equal number of articles in English and German. The 
English articles will have a German summary and vice versa. The re- 
views will be apportioned among both languages. The tendency will be 
to emphasize the realistic trend in sociology. Philosophical interpreta- 
tions will not be absent, but the stress will be on material gained from in- 
ductions and based on experience. The prospectus of the Journal is as 
follows: 


This journal aims to become an international forum for the exchange of ideas 
referring to sociology and social psychology. No science can be limited to one 
country. It should rely on the co-operation of all. Particularly is this true of 
sociology, the science of society. Any aggregation of people takes an egocentric 
view of itself and others. We cannot afford to contemplate it quite objectively. 
But we can consider it from the angle of different aggregations. The attitudes 
of mind of societies toward each other, with their respective traditions and cul- 
tural patterns, can, to a certain degree, replace the value of the objectivity in 
other sciences. Such a “human socialization” of the science of society seems in- 
dispensable. The edition of this journal, in two languages at least, may help in 
opening up an avenue of mutual fructification of views and studies as well as in 
solving the tremendous social, political, and national problems of our time. The 
social sciences should not evade the responsibility of this task in which all na- 
tions should join. 
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University of Chattanooga.—The Institute of Justice of the University 
of Chattanooga was held April 25-30, 1932, for the purpose of the dis- 
cussion of social, political, and economic matters that affect the public 
welfare. Discussions of particular interest to sociologists were presented 
by Charles A. Ellwood, Duke University, and Dean Roscoe Pound, 
Harvard Law School. 


University of Cincinnati—The departments of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and Denison University are engaging in a professori- 
al exchange. Dr. F. G. Detweiler, head of the department at Denison, 
spent two days in March at the University of Cincinnati, where he spoke 
before the Sociology Club and two student assemblies. An exchange visit 
by Earle Eubank will be made to Denison in April. 

W. O. Brown was a member of the Lincoln’s Day Program held at 
Wilberforce University on February 12. 

Dr. James A. Quinn is presenting before the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Sociological Society some of the recent ecological analyses of Cin- 
cinnati, made possible by the Federal Census Tract data. 


Clemson College—The University of North Carolina Press announces 
the publication of Homicide in the United States by H. C. Brearley, pro- 
fessor of sociology. 


College of the City of New York.—A Social Science Research Laboratory 
for students in the department of government and sociology, organized 
and developed by Professor Samuel Joseph, who directs the sociological 
courses of the College and the practical field work in sociology, has been 
in operation experimentally for about two years. Using the city as a 
laboratory, 161 students have been carrying on 73 research projects, 
under the supervision of leaders in various fields of social service, public 
health, and government. Professor Joseph has had the co-operation of an 
advisory committee composed of leaders in civic and philanthropic under- 
takings, and of a number of city agencies. 

Dr. Jacob H. Landman gave a series of radio talks every Thursday 
evening from April 28 to June 23, inclusive, on the subject matter of his 
new book, Human Sterilization. 


Columbia University—Editions du Carrefour have just issued a 
French edition of Middletown, Ethnographie de l Americain Moyen, by 
Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd. 


Fordham University —Rose J. McHugh, recently with the children’s 
bureau as consultant on child-care programs in the insular possessions of 
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the United States, is now director of field work of the School of Sociology 
and Social Service. 


The Graduate School for Jewish Social Work.—The Board of Trustees 
of the Training Schcol for Jewish Social Work announce that the regents 
of the University of the State of New York have authorized a change in 
the name of the school to the Graduate School for Jewish Social Work 
and have empowered it to grant the degrees of Master of Social Service 
(M.S.S.) and Doctor of Social Service (D.S.S.). 


University of Nebraska.—Dr. Earl H. Bell has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology and anthropology. 


Ohio State University —McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the 
publication of Social Problems and Social Planning by Cecil C. North, 
professor of sociology. 


University of Southern California.—Professor Emory S. Bogardus is 
spending the summer in Europe. He is studying Fascism, Hitlerism, and 
the international situation in Europe. 


Washington University—Dr. Stuart A. Queen, associate secretary of 
the Detroit Community Union, has resigned to accept an appointment as 
professor of sociology. 


West Virginia University —A new department of public welfare, con- 
sisting of the State Board of Children’s Guardians, the State Bureau of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and the State Crippled Children’s Council, was created 
at the last session of the West Virginia legislature, with Captain Calvert 
L. Estill as director. It is the policy of this department of public welfare 
to raise the standards for state social workers as rapidly as possible and to 
depend upon the economics and sociology department of the University 
provide trained social workers for service with the state department of 
welfare and with the county welfare boards, which have now been organ- 
ized in about a dozen of the fifty-five counties of the state. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor E. A. Ross has been on leave of 
absence for the second semester 1931-32. He has visited, on this trip, 
Tahiti and other islands in the South Seas. He expects to return to his 
work in the University of Wisconsin in the 1932 summer session. 

Professor John L. Gillin will be on leave from the University of Wis- 
consin the first semester 1932-33. During his leave he will visit Russia, 
Germany, and Italy to study the new experiments in the handling of law- 
breakers in those countries. 


—— 
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J. H. Kolb, head of the department of rural sociology, is on leave until 
October, 1932, employed by the president’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, and is located at 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, chairman of the student section of the American 
Country Life Association, conducted a spring conference of the section at 
Iowa State College, April 1 and 2. The conference, which dealt with 
“Basic Elements of Rural Culture,”’ was in the nature of a discussion per- 
taining to a demonstration of a rural-life day conducted by students and 
faculty of the college. More than fifty delegates representing twenty 
rural-life clubs in fifteen colleges were in attendance. They adopted a 
suggestive long-time plan of work with specific activities which include 
local club meetings, rural-life days, and National Annual American 
Country Life Association Conference programs. 

For the past three years Professors Young and Gillin, with the collabo- 
ration of Mr. C. L. Dedrick, research assistant, have had under way a 
social and ecological survey of the Madison, Wisconsin, community. This 
study is now nearing completion under a subvention from the graduate 
school. 

Professor Helen I. Clarke is conducting a study of ‘Family Law in 
Wisconsin.” This involves the study of statutes and reported cases on the 
relations of husband and wife, parent and child, and community and 
family. 

Professor Clark Tibbitts of the University of Chicago is taking the 
place of Dr. Samuel Stouffer during the latter’s study in England and is 
teaching the elementary and advanced courses in statistics during the 
second semester of the Wisconsin school year 

Under the direction of E. L. Kirkpatrick, advanced students in rural 
standards of living are making a study of the village of Belleville, Wis- 
consin. The trade and service areas of the village are being ascertained 
by Allen D. Edwards and the standards of living survey within the village 
is being supervised by Amy Gessner, candidates for the Master’s degree 
in Rural Sociology. 


Yale University —Dean Edgar S. Furniss announces that the program 
of graduate studies in the social sciences for next year, in addition to basic 
studies dealing with abstract phases of the different subjects, provides for 
the study of problems of urgent importance in the modern world in vari- 
ous courses in the divisions of anthropology, government, economics, and 
sociology. 

The social, economic, and political aspects of racial problems in the 
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United States will be considered in one course offered in the field of soci- 
ology. A survey course dealing with the organization of human society 
and the evolution of institutions of industry, property, government, mar- 
riage, and the family, will be supplemented by special courses devoted to 
various aspects of social institutions. Urban society will be considered in 
detail as regards modern conditions, social agencies, and the methods of 
adjustment, with particular attention to poverty and dependency, the 
mentally and physically handicapped, crime and the treatment of the 
criminal. 

A survey of the methods of social adjustment and the development 
from utopian schemes and community experiments to philanthropy, 
foundations, and social work is considered in one course. Frontier insti- 
tutions, marriage and the family, public health, and comparative religions 
are other social institutions considered in separate courses of study. 
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Systematic Sociology: On the Basis of the Beziehungslehre and Gebilde- 
lehre of Leopold von Wiese. Adapted and amplified by Howarp 
BecKER. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1932. Pp. xxii+772. 
$6.00. 


The Concepts of Sociology: A Treatise Presenting a Suggested Organ- 
ization of Sociological Theory in Terms of Iis Major Concepts. By 
EDWARD EarLeE EuBank. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. Pp, 
xvili+570. $4.80. 


It is the scandal of sociology that those who teach it and write books 
about it are so far from agreement among themselves as to what it is, 
It is conceived by some as a body of general knowledge about men and 
society, by others as a collection of miscellaneous information about 
human affairs, and by still others as a body of practical wisdom and ethi- 
cal insight applicable to “social problems”; while certain prominent so- 
ciologists appear to think that sociology consists essentially of statistical 
methods used in the interpretation of social phenomena; and Professor 
Willey suggests—perhaps with his tongue in his cheek—that sociology is 
the study of such topics and problems of social importance as have not 
been appropriated by the other social sciences. Throughout the history 
of modern sociology, however, there have been teachers and writers of 
some distinction who have agreed that the essence of the science of sociol- 
ogy is to be found in the concepts and categories by means of which it 
describes and analyzes phenomena of a definable kind or order—social 
phenomena. It is possible to identify, among the many general textbooks 
and treatises on sociology, a number of works the authors of which have 
made it their principal business to define the concepts of sociology, and 
arrange them in a more or less unified system. The Wiese-Becker Syste- 
matic Sociology and Professor Eubank’s The Concepts of Sociology are 
recent additions to this class of books. 

In order to provide a foundation for a logically ordered system of so- 
ciological concepts, one must make known, explicitly or by implication, 
his criteria of “the social.”” In other words, he must answer the questions, 
What kind of thing is society? and What kind of phenomena are social 
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phenomena? In response to these questions Simmel propounded the the- 
ory that society is constituted by social interaction, or, more specifically, 
by interaction of the mental or psychic kind between human beings; and 
sociology is the study of the forms of social interaction. It was mainly 
upon this theory that Professor Leopold von Wiese grounded his system 
of sociology, set forth in the two volumes of his Allgemeine Soziologie, 
the Beziehungslehre and the Gebildelehre, both of which have been pre- 
viously reviewed in this journal. Systematic Sociology is Dr. Howard 
Becker’s free translation and elaboration of Professor von Wiese’s work. 
In view of the unfortunate fact that relatively few American students of 
sociology read German with ease, it is undoubtedly a service to the fra- 
ternity to have the substance of von Wiese’s work made available in the 
English language. Whether Dr. Becker’s additions to the original work 
have enhanced its value is debatable. Many readers who were acquainted 
with the original German volumes will probably feel that the net result 
has been to make an already dull and voluminous work still more pon- 
derous, without modifying its doctrinaire tendency. 

Professor von Wiese’s basic conceptual framework is a relatively simple 


- one. In his view, the sociologists’ objects of attention are of two main 


kinds: (1) social relationships (Beziehungen), which may be conceived 
either substantively or dynamically for purposes of discussion, but which 
are in fact always forms of interaction; and (2) social structures (Gebilde), 
which are actually nothing else than complex forms of relationship or 
interaction, having a substantive character as known to human beings, 
whether participants or spectators. He classifies relationships into those 
of approach, those of withdrawal, and those which are mixtures of ap- 
proach and withdrawal. His principal forms of social structure are like- 
wise three: crowds, groups, and abstract collectivities. Dr. Becker’s ren- 
dering tends to confuse this simple conceptual scheme by making it ap- 
pear to be based on three fundamental categories instead of two; he speaks 
of relationships, action patterns, and plurality patterns, and in addition 
he brings into the discussion the terms “social processes” and “‘structural 
forms,” without making clear by the order of his presentation how these 
concepts are related to one another, although one who will study his text 
carefully will not be misled. An outline summary at the end of the sixth 
chapter of Systematic Sociology helps to clarify the matter. 

Dr. Becker has added to the volume, as an introductory chapter, an 
excellent discussion of the distinction between scientific sociology and so- 
cial ethics; while his “historical postscript” contains brief statements con- 
cerning several contemporary German sociologists who are none too well 
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known in this country. Serious students will wish to have the Wiese. 
Becker volume on their shelves for reference; and it will probably be used 
in the future, as Eubank has used it in advance of publication, as an aid to 
further systematizing efforts. 

Professor Eubank has written a less pretentious book. However, he 
attempts to cover the field of general sociology rather completely in the 
abstract, and his The Concepts of Sociology is therefore in some sense a 
textbook on the “‘principles of sociology.’’ Eubank proposes seven funda- 
mental sociological categories, grouped under four main headings as fol- 
lows (p. 78): 

I. Societary composition 
1. The single human being; the person 
2. The human plural; the group 


II. Societary causation 
3. Societary energy (or force) 
4. Societary control 


Ill. Societary change 
5. Societary action 
6. Societary relationship 


IV. Societary products 
7. Culture 


This classification has the merit of originality in at least two respects: 
the four main headings constitute a somewhat novel methodological 
framework; and the placing of “‘societary relationships” under the broader 
heading “‘societary change” is, to say the least, thought-provoking. 

The Concepts of Sociology is a clearly written book; one would probably 
have little difficulty in using it as a textbook in a course for moderately 
advanced university students. There is a substantial alphabetical bib- 
liography; also an elaborate list of references classified under many con- 
ceptual headings. 

The problems of the logic and grammar of sociology cannot be per- 
manently evaded; hence these contributions to their solution should be 
welcome to all thoughtful students of the subject. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Modern Economic Society. By SUMNER H. SLICHTER. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1931. Pp. xii+go9. 
Professor Slichter’s textbook is an outstanding example of the “newer 
economics” in a conservative degree. He strives, with considerable suc- 
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cess, to be realistic, interesting, and vital, approaching the subject 
throughout from the standpoint of social control. A brief notice, by a 
reader with old-fashioned prejudices, must, somewhat unfairly, be more 
a comment on the tendency than on the work individually. It should be 
of interest to sociologists that what is called social science so largely re- 
flects contemporary social psychology, which it might be thought the 
task of the scientist to keep outside of and explain. The post-war mind is 
fed up on speculation and all academic futility, especially the critical 
attitude; it craves definiteness, the spirit of confidence and getting some- 
where, and above all, action. It appears that in a social order based on 
freedom, democracy, and supply-and-demand, the public gets about 
what it wants in social “‘science” textbooks as in other commodities— 
or is made to think it does. To be sure, the revolution turns out to be 
more in phraseology than in substance, as is typical with revolutions, but 
to the “younger economists” it represents the long-awaited conversion 
to the scientific spirit. 

When we get something definite, the result is likely to be disappointing, 
if one is guilty of the irreverence of looking at it critically. A fair example 
is the treatment of the business cycle, the occasion of most of the talk 
about “control” and “planning” (chap. xx). Under headings in capitals, 
Slichter gives directions to be carried out at the successive stages of the 
cycle. It is distressing to have to remark that practically the problem is 
largely that of knowing at what stage we stand at a given time, that, if 
this were known, the trouble would largely cure itself, and that the fruits 
to date of efforts to get this knowledge are one of the most unpleasant 
topics of conversation to economists. Incidentally, the essential theoreti- 
cal problem of the cycle, namely the synchronizatica of obvious but 
diverse cyclical tendencies, is not mentioned. 

Examples could be multiplied from the discussion of other fields of 
control, but it is no doubt pointless if not reprehensible to confront an 
optimistic social attitude with pedantic questions of fact and logic. The 
real point is elsewhere; the need of action is beyond question, while little 
of the knowledge requisite for intelligent action exists and to that little, 
little attention is paid. But the sick people (society) will have their (its) 
“medicine,” and it must taste pleasant too. The doctor must prescribe it, 
or one who will do so will be doctor. He may in various degrees know what 
he is doing, and why; he may in various degrees believe in doing it; and his 
“reasons” may be various. In the present state of economic “science,” 
only a mind-reading which no one can perform—least of all, perhaps, an 
author for himself—would reveal what lies behind the statements being 
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dished up for the instruction of the youth and the guidance of policy, 


Page sociology, psychology, psycho-analysis, etc. 


FRANK H. Knicur 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


World Politics in Modern Civilization: The Contributions of National- 
ism, Capitalism, Imperialism, and Militarism to Human Culture 
and International Anarchy. By HARRY ELMER BarRNEs. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. Pp. xxi+608-+-xliii. 


The demand for textbooks in international relations since the World 
War has led to diligent experimentation in the organization of materials 
in this field for undergraduate use, and certain types of textbooks have 
emerged. The international lawyer, the diplomatic historian, the econo- 
mist, the geographer and the social psychologist have each essayed the 
task and presented a text colored by a particular point of view. Perhaps 
the most popular type of textbook, however, has been the product of the 
political scientist who, modeling his work upon the pioneering volume by 
Reinsch (World Politics, 1900), classifies his material under such dynamic 
political terms as “nationalism,” “internationalism,” and “imperialism,” 

In the book under review, Harry Elmer Barnes, in approaching the 
subject as a sociological historian, employs, as historical forces, the politi- 
cal conceptions last named and certain other isms with economic or psy- 
chological connotations such as capitalism, industrialism, and militarism. 
He organizes his chapters chronologically with the World War as a focus 
to be explained by the interplay of these historical forces before 1914 and 
to explain their opera*ion since that date. 

The characteristic fiavor of the book, however, arises from the domi- 
nant position given to another historical force of a psychological charac- 
ter, which may be denominated patriotic mendacitism or propagandism, 
particularly as manifested in what the author calls the ‘‘myth of the 
holy war,’ perpetrated by the allies. So important does this force loom 
to the author that he finds it appropriate to devote nearly a third of the 
six hundred pages in his text to its operation in the ‘“‘war guilt con- 
troversy.” 

Not only is the reader led through the author’s own explanation of the 
origins of the war, but through countless pages detailing the origins of 
the official allied explanations, the controversies of “bitter enders,” “re- 


visionists,” and “salvagers,”’ the changes of public opinion on the subject 
in the various countries, and the reasons why general acceptance of the 
revisionists’ thesis, supported by the author, is the most important politi- 
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cal issue in the post-war world. Upon such acceptance, he believes, “hinges 
some hope of revising the nefarious pact of Versailles and reconstructing 
international relations in Europe upon a just, sound, and pacific basis” 
(p. 454): 

Without considering the merits of the position taken on this controver- 
sy by Messrs. Fay, Schmitt, Barnes, and others, the supposition that gen- 
eral acceptance of any of their theses would have a revolutionary political 
consequence seems somewhat optimistic. Does Mr. Barnes anticipate 
that the United States would contemplate returning Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, California, or even the original thirteen states to their former 
owners in case there were general acceptance of the theses, now propound- 
ed by certain historians, that the versions of the origins of the Revolu- 
tionary, Mexican, and Spanish-American Wars, generally accepted in the 
United States at the time, were inaccurate? This is not to say that supe- 
rior historical judgments on past events have no effect but only to urge 
that such judgments be treated with proper proportion in considering the 
forces that govern international relations. 

It is particularly regrettable that this disproportion should have 
marred the treatment of post-war international politics in Mr. Barnes’s 
volume because the author has dealt so skilfully with the pre-war history. 
While he does not suggest any way of measuring the forces of nationalism, 
capitalism, and imperialism, he makes these forces as real as they can be 
made by vivid and detailed descriptions of their manifestations through 
three centuries. In reading these first two parts of the book, the reviewer 
is impressed by the author’s grasp of the essentials of history, his skilful 
weaving of the political, economic, and cultural threads of the narrative, 
and his continued sanity and balance of judgment. The third part, while 
somewhat controversial, is a straightforward statement of the author’s 
interpretation of the origins of the war preceded by a philosophic state- 
ment of the causes of war in contemporary culture. While he believes that 
France and Russia led by Poincaré and Isvolsky were the only countries 
that wanted a general European war from 1912 to the outbreak of the 
war, he believes that all of the great European powers were responsible 
for the general conditions favorable to war and that none of them except 
Italy were without some responsibility in its immediate antecedents. 

The fourth and fifth parts of the book, besides expounding the war 
guilt controversy, include an estimate of Wilson and judgments upon the 
place of the League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, the war debt and repara- 
tion controversies in post-war international politics, all heavily colored 
by the author’s views of the war-guilt controversy. 
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The book, especially the first three parts, is a mine of information, 
some of it compacted into significant statistical tables. It contains excel- 


lent maps, a well selected bibliography after each chapter, and a good’ 


index. It has within it the makings of an excellent textbook. 


Quincy Wricut 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Grundriss der Statistik: I. Theoretische Statistik. By WittHetm 
WINKLER. Berlin: Julius Springer, 1931. Pp. vi+177. Rm. 
10.80. 


This introduction to statistical theory is a volume in the series, 
*‘Enzyklopidie der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft.” 

It is a manual of the principles of statistical theory suitable for the 
beginner with a background of (German) secondary-school mathematics. 
Within the limitations set by the size of the book the author has succeeded 
in the purpose he states in his Foreword: to combine the often divergent 
aims of “general statistics” and ‘‘mathematical statistics.’ In general the 
approach is theoretical—the principles are stated first, usually in a rela- 
tively simple mathematical form, not involving the use of the calculus. 
The application follows in the form of problems chosen from a variety of 
fields, mostly demographical and economic. 

He deals, first, with the statistical population, then with the fact of 
variation within populations, the law of statistical regularity, including 
the application of probability, tables, distributions, averages, dispersion, 
types of curves, time series, smoothing, interpolation, rates and indices, 
and finally, statistical research into causes, i.e. correlation technique. 
Except for illustrative material, little is shown of graphical methods, 

The American reader will be interested to note the large number of 
references, and in some cases, e.g., in correlation, the great dependence of 
the author on well-known English and American statistical texts. To the 
student who may feel some apprehension about the difficulties usually 
presented by the style of German treatises, the reviewer would like to 
give the assurance that this book is remarkably clear and simple in lan- 
guage. While there is nothing radically new about the material or the 
presentation, it is still a book worth reading, if only for the interest of 
comparison with the many similar works in our own language. 


C. E. GEHLKE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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The Nutural History of a Delinquent Career. By CiiFForD R. SHAW, 
in collaboration with Maurice E. Moore. “Behavior Research 
Fund Monographs.” Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Pp. xv+280. 


The Natural History of a Delinquent Career is a description and inter- 
pretation of the career of a delinquent boy from the age of seven when he 
began petty shoplifting to sixteen when he was committed to a state 
penal institution for rape. In the intervening years he was engaged, ex- 
cept for short intermissions, in a series of crimes which increased in fre- 
quency and seriousness. He had the constant support of other delinquents 
engaged in similar activities. All of the official methods except the death 
penalty were used in dealing with him. Again and again he resolved to 
abandon his career of crime. In spite of his resolutions and of the official 
penalties his career continued. 

Methodologically this book is of the same type as the author’s earlier 
publication, The Jack-Roller. The significant characteristic is that it com- 
bines an autobiographical statement by the offender with a description of 
the situation and a report of efforts to verify the facts of the offender’s 
career by the author. The autobiographical method may reveal the inner 
processes, the wishes, attitudes, and philosophy, which may not be known 
to the closest associate of the offender. Also, this method provides a 
wealth of information regarding details of the offender’s career. 

One of the first questions that arises regarding this method is the re- 
liability of the material presented in the autobiography. The offender 
may have a definite intention to conceal or misrepresent facts, or he may 
unwittingly misrepresent because of errors of memory and especially may 
read into his past career the feelings and motives which he has at the 
time he writes his autobiography. The author of the book evidently can- 
not verify the smaller details of the offender’s career, or the wishes, atti- 
tudes, and philosophy of the offender, which are said to be the significant 
part of an autobiographical method. At best, the framework of the offen- 
der’s career can be verified. For certain purposes, to be sure, the statements 
from which attitudes may be revealed may be significant even if they 
misrepresent the tendencies which the person actually had. Perhaps the 
best method of testing the reliability of an autobiographical account, inso- 
far as it cannot be tested by direct investigation, is by accumulating a 
large number of other autobiographies written by offenders living in ap- 
proximately the same situation. This the author has done. 

A case history, and especially a large number of case histories, of this 
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nature, serves as important source material for various studies. In this 
volume the autobiographical material is used by Shaw for an interpreta- 
tion of the delinquent behavior, by Burgess for an analysis of personality 
type, and by Judge Bartelme for appraising the efficiency of the methods 
used in dealing with delinquents. It might be used, also, to study the 
attitudes of the public toward criminals, the social interaction among 
criminals, the attitudes of prisoners toward their treatment, and other 
topics. The possibility of using such documents may be illustrated by an 
analysis of the situations in which, in this case, delinquencies ceased 
temporarily. During his ten-year career as a delinquent, disregarding the 
periods of incarceration, he reported nine instances of cessation from de- 
linquency for periods varying from two weeks to almost two years in 
length. Five of these periods came immediately after release from re- 
formatory institutions, two when placed on probation, one when the 
family moved to a new neighborhood, and one when the offender was on 
a ““bumming trip.” The cessation of delinquency seems to be related prin- 
cipally to fear of return to the institution; but this fear acted as a deter- 
rent apparently for a very short time, and delinquencies were soon re- 
sumed unless social situations or relations changed also. 

Another question that arises regarding the content of the autobiog- 
raphy is the extent to which it is determined by the investigator. The 
autobiography first submitted by The Jack-Roller and reproduced as an 
appendix of that book was less than one-tenth as long as the final auto- 
biography. The additions were secured by repeated requests for am- 
plification at specified points. This procedure is likely to result in some 
selection of material in the sense that the relative amounts of material 
on different topics are influenced by the interests and hypotheses of the 
investigator. Perhaps this does no injury provided the absence of mate- 
rial on a particular point is not interpreted to mean that the point is not 
significant in the career of the offender. For instance, the impression 
derived from reading these case histories is that the family and neighbor- 
hood are immensely important in the formation of delinquent careers and 
that the broader culture and social organization are relatively unimpor- 
tant, at least in direct manner. This impression that the broader culture 
exerts little direct influence upon the offender may be justified by the 
facts, or it may be the result of the methodology used in such case studies. 

Though certain questions are necessarily raised regarding the methodol- 
ogy of the autobiographical case record, the method and the documents 
secured by this method are important contributions to our knowledge 
regarding delinquents and their treatment. 


EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Prisons of Tomorrow. Edited by Epwin H. SUTHERLAND and THor- 
STEN SELLIN. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (Philadelphia). Vol. CLVII (September, 1931). Pp. 
262. $2.50, cloth; $2.00, paper. 


Prisons of Tommorrow is a timely contribution; it is both a diagnosis 
and a remedy. The book comprises some twenty-five short articles by as 
many different criminologists, six of whom are foreign authorities whose 
papers describe the prison systems of England, Germany, Mexico, Italy, 
etc. Most of the articles, however, deal with the various phases of the 
American prison problem. 

Among the high points of the volume is Dr. George W. Kirchwey’s 
brilliant discussion of the prison’s place in the penal system. Less brilliant 
but sound is Mr. Austin H. MacCormick’s educational program for the 
prisons of tomorrow. New and interesting, also, are the materials of Mr. 
Henry E. Field regarding prisoners’ attitudes. 

Somewhat disappointing, however, is the meager survey, by Mr. E. R. 
Cass, of American prisons today, as is also Mr. Robert L. Davison’s 
rather unimaginative discussion of prison architecture. Professor Edwin 
H. Sutherland wisely proposes to use the prison as a criminological 
laboratory but fails to outline the precise nature and scope of the crimino- 
logical research which might thus be promoted. 

From the standpoint of those who are “looking for information on the 
work of our prisons,’ however, three important omissions in this other- 
wise excellent volume are to be noted: first is the lack of statistical data 
regarding the offender, who, after all, is the focal point of the prison 
problem; second, the lack of any discussion of the present and future con- 
tribution of psychiatry to penology; third, the almost complete neglect 
of the jail as a major prison problem, in spite of the fact that the majority 
of American prisons are local jails and the bulk of all prisoners, petty 
offenders. 

This very timely and useful monograph serves to call attention to an 
important domestic problem, one which can be understood only in the 
light of social change. The recent disturbances in American prisons were 
thought to be due to overcrowding and idleness, yet the recent outbreak 
at Dartmoor reminds us, as the British government’s investigator pointed 
out, that the modern criminal of the “motor-bandit or gangster class” 
is a young adventurer, willing to take any risks to regain his liberty once 
he is incarcerated. In any case it is clear, as the Wickersham Commission 
concluded, that a new type of prison must be developed, “one that is 
new in spirit, in method and in objective.” The rise and vogue of such 
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penal substitutes as probation and parole suggest, too, that the prison of 
today has come to be a sort of vermiform appendix. Prisons of tomorrow 
will perhaps be limited to the custody of that small group of offenders 
whose freedom in the community places life and property in constant 
jeopardy. For this group the need and the solution would seem to be one 
and the same, viz., simple buildings, self-respecting work, and education, 


ARTHUR L. BEELEy 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


The Personality of Criminals. By ALBERT WARREN STEARNS. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1931. Pp. xii+146. 


This book is an elaboration of four public addresses which had been 
given by the author. He describes the book thus: “It represents neither 
research nor exhaustive study of the subject, but is an attempt to state 
the views of a doctor specializing in psychiatry who has had rather exten- 
sive contact with criminal procedure.’’ The general thesis of the book is 
stated in the following quotation: 

Since normal conduct represents conformity to social requirements consistent 
with the ways, manners and customs of one’s own associates, it naturally fol- 
lows that criminal conduct or non-conformity represents the operation of instinc- 
tive impulses unconditioned or inadequately modified to meet the demands of 
organized society. 


Though a psychiatrist, he tends to emphasize the situational aspects of 
crime. 

From the point of view of sociologists the principal contribution of this 
book will probably be not in the system of thought and of generalizations 
but in the very interesting statistical facts and case studies which he 
presents grouped around the crimes of murder, theft, and sex offenses. 


EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our Lawless Police. By ERNEST JEROME Hopkins. New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1931. Pp. xiili+379. 

It is not until we are faced with a series of incidents—a number of 
typical cases such as this book presents—that we realize how court deci- 
sions, public opinion, and activities of police bodies have changed the 
character of some of our legal institutions. 

Mr. Hopkins gives glimpses of the true position of the police in Ameri- 
can life. In our modern police force we see a body of relatively uneducated 
men hampered by laws which they do not and cannot understand, 
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crippled and manacled by corrupt politicians, embarrassed by, and at- 
tempting to cover, corruption in their own ranks, split by religious, po- 
litical, and clique alignments, and lashed by a self-righteous press. They 
are a tool which is controlled from below and above—a servant with many 
masters. 

The “coppers” have a phrase for this. They call it “‘in the middle.” 
This ‘in the middle” position makes them resort to “direct action,”’ ac- 
cept graft, and become inefficient. And this is the position from which 
police problems will have to be studied. 


Horace R, Cayton 
CHICAGO 


Criminal Statistics in Iowa. By CHARLES N. Burrows. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa Press, 1930. Pp. 112. $1.00. 


This study presents for the state of Iowa, county by county, rates of 
convictions and sentences. Beginning with the rates for the five-year pe- 
riod centering at 1850, it concludes with rates of the period centering at 
1925. Rates of convictions and sentences are also prepared for the twenty- 
one “most urban,” twenty-one “‘middle,” and twenty-one “most rural” 
counties, showing the rates for both to be highest in the urban, lowest 
in the rural, and about midway for the middle counties. 

Valuable in so far as it grants ready access to conviction and sentence 
rates for a period of about seventy-eight years, it hardly meets the en- 
thusiastic claims of its editor (Louis Pelzer) and its author. It does not 
throw very much light on the “existence of a crime wave” or make possi- 
ble in ‘‘a detailed way’’ comparative studies between counties or with 
other states. The fluctuation of conviction and sentence rates are as apt 
to reflect changes in local law enforcement policies and administration 
and definitions of offenses as they are the periodicity of the commissions 
of crimes. The same difficulties preclude comparative studies other than 
those of a highly formal character, especially since the data are not pre- 
sented in a detailed way by type of offense or sentence, and the rates, 
based on the total population, are not adjusted for age and nationality. 


P. M. Hauser 


CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE oF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
CHICAGO 


Prediction Methods and Parole. By GEorGE B. Voip. Minneapolis: 
Sociological Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+138. $1.75. 


The author of this book attacks several of the questions concerning 
prediction of outcome on parole from prisons and answers some of them. 
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In the first three chapters he adequately summarizes all previous attempts 
at prediction and reports on his study of 1,192 cases from the reformatory 
and the prison in Minnesota. This study was made to provide a basis for 
examining several important questions of method. One of the most sig- 
nificant of these was Glueck’s objection to Burgess’ inclusion of a large 
number of factors, without weighting them according to their different 
degrees of relationship to outcome. Vold applied the two methods of 
weighting and of not weighting to the same data and correlated the re- 
sults. The extent of agreement is expressed by r= +.992+.006, indicat- 
ing that Glueck’s criticism was without much point. 

Vold was interested, also, in the feasibility of combining the data from 
the penitentiary and the reformatory in order to construct one prediction 
table with general applicability. He concluded that it was not feasible 
because the combined table gives a prediction scale of narrower range than 
do the separate tables. It would seem that another reason might be found 
in the fact that the categories employed for classification may not have 
the same meaning for the reformatory youths as for the older prison popu- 
lation. Under the factor ‘““‘Work Habits” a record of ‘“Never Had a Job” 
would certainly have different meaning for a lad just out of school from 
what it would for a thirty-five-year-old adult. 

Glueck argued for and used (500 Criminal Careers) only the factors 
showing highest correlation with parole outcome when ranked according 
to coefficients of contingency. Vold investigated this question by dividing 
his thirty-four factors into two groups, and constructing a prediction 
table based on the seventeen highest factors and another on the seventeen 
factors with low relationship to outcome. His conclusion was that it made 
no difference whether the low factors were included or excluded. This con- 
clusion seems to be rather doubtful, however, for the prediction scale 
using the lowest factors is less satisfactory than that using the highest. 
Using the highest factors he constructed a seven-point scale for the Re- 
formatory Control Group (p. 116) indicating 100, 100, 100, 77, 73, 62, 
and 23 expected successes in each 100 cases. But in applying the seven- 
teen lowest factors to the same cases his expectancies became 97, 97, 71, 
86, 71, 60, and 37 (p. 125). In the second scale the range is less than in the 
first (97 —37 or 60, and 100-- 23 or 77), and the classes did not fall in regu- 
lar decreasing order when the low factors were used. A further argument 
against the use of the lowest factors is based on the data from which the 
coefficient of contingency is computed. A low coefficient means that the 
distributions of the cases in the classifications do not. vary much from the 
average distribution. In such cases the limits of error of the violation rate 
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sometimes overlap the average rate and hence indicate that future cases 
might show a contrary relationship or none at all to outcome. It would 
seem that only those categories showing definite relationship should be 
employed. 

Finally Vold attacks the question of reliability of classification. Un- 
fortunately he was able to re-examine only 261 cases for the purpose of 
learning whether he or a different investigator would classify them in the 
same way at two different times. It may be said, however, that in all cases 
the consistency was greater than would be expected on the basis of chance, 
and that the highest consistency was found among those factors like 
“Qutcome on Parole” and “‘Offense” where no interpretation was required, 
and the lowest among such factors as ‘‘Social Type” where much inference 
is necessary and where there is opportunity for individual interpretation. 
These results are demonstrated by a similar study of 907 cases recently 
completed by this reviewer. It is to be regretted that when Vold selected 
twenty-five factors with complete information on all categories to make 
a final table he did not try another one omitting the factors of least reli- 
ability of classification. 

Another question raised by Vold is that of employing factors that dupli- 
cate each other. He calls attention to the fact that four of seven factors 
used by Glueck in one of his tables are highly intercorrelated, but in his 
own tables Vold uses “‘County from Which Received” and “Size and Type 
of Community in Which Offense Was Committed,” which are certainly 
intercorrelated just as ‘‘Work Habits Prior to Conviction” and ‘‘Whether 
the Inmate Is Ambitious or Lazy”’ must be. 

The study was well conceived and well executed, but the book is of the 
type which cries for an Index in vain. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Genetic Studies of Genius: Vol. III, The Promise of Youth. By 
BARBARA S. BurKS, DorRTHA W. JENSEN, LEwis M. TERMAN and 
OTHERS. Stanford University Press, 1930. Pp. xiv+508. $6.00. 
This is a follow-up study of the one entitled, Mental and Physical Traits 

of a Thousand Gifted Children, published in 1925. In the earlier study an 

elaborate account was given of the mental and physical characteristics of 

a main group of 643 children having an IQ of 140 or above. The general 

finding was that these children were advanced in school, though not so 

much as their intellectual ability might lead one to expect, and that they 
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were as a group somewhat superior to unselected children in physical 
condition, in emotional stability, and in social adjustment. 

The present study, based on tests made in 1927-28 (the first having 
been made in 1921-22), is for the purpose of finding out whether these 
children fulfil the promise indicated by the earlier tests. The authors 
were very successful in following up the cases of the original study. They 
secured the co-operation of 587 of the main experimental group of 643. 
The present report contains three parts, giving, first, the results of tests 
and group statistics, second, a number of case studies, and third, a study 
of literary juvenilia. 

Perhaps the most important single part of the study is the retest of 
intelligence. The intelligence of the group continues to be superior, but 
all the tests indicate some drop, considerably more in the case of girls 
than of boys, the amount being three and thirteen points in IQ, respec- 
tively. Perhaps more important is the fact that individuals have changed 
their position in the group considerably. The correlation between first 
and second tests is estimated at .75 to .80 (one coefficient was as low as 
.60). The average change in IQ points was .14. These figures represent 
much greater change than was reported by Terman in his Measurement 
of Intelligence (p. 142). He reported the probable error of prediction to 
be 4.5 and the correlation to be 93.3. The IQ is much less constant than 
has commonly been supposed. The present authors examined possible 
factors of environment, personality, health, race, and nature of the scale 
and found none of them responsible for the changes. They conclude that 
it is due to inherent differences in rate of growth. 

The group as a whole is more accelerated in school than at the time of 
the first study. A large majority are doing superior work, and about twice 
as many are reported by their teachers to show very extraordinary abili- 
ty in some subject or subjects as are especially weak in some subject. 
The gifted individuals attain scores on achievement tests which accord 
in general with their scores on intelligence tests. Their success in high 
school, as indicated by grades and honors, is superior. 

The remainder of Part I is devoted to the data of a variety of kinds. 
Facts are given regarding interests, vocational plans and achievement, 
social and personality traits, health, family statistics, and special facts 
regarding a high-school group. 

The case studies give descriptions of cases of special interest or pos- 
sessing peculiar characteristics, some favorable and some unfavorable. 
They do not contribute to generalizations, but they give concreteness to 
the account. 
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One of the traits in which the gifted children are particularly strong is 
literary ability. A special study was made of the literary ability and 
promise of fourteen of the gifted group by constructing an advanced 
scale of literary merit and comparing the writings of these children with 
the childhood writings of persons who later became eminent. Seven of the 
gifted children of the California study were chosen as showing outstanding 
merit. 

It is hardly possible to predict just what the value of this study of 
gifted children will have for the selection and education of gifted children. 
The study thus far indicates that a relatively large proportion of bright 
children are highly successful in later academic work and prepare for 
professional careers. How many children, who do not show such high 
promise in childhood, are equally successful in later academic and prepro- 
fessional work, we do not know. We do not know, further, how these 
gifted children compare with others in non-professional careers, as busi- 
ness and politics. Again, the effect of environment on the attainments 
of children is still not adequately studied. The Stanford studies have, 
however, greatly advanced our knowledge of gifted children and their 


careers. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Psychopathic Personalities. By EUGEN KAHN. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1931. Pp. xii+521. $5.00. 

A Mind That Was Different. By Dow THompson. Oklahoma City: 

Harlow Publishing Co., 1931. Pp. xiii+117. 

Dreams and Personality. By FREDERICK PreRcE. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton Co., 1931. Pp. xii +337. $3.00. 

Professor Kahn’s book was first published in German as part of 
Bumke’s Handbuch der Geisteskrankheiten before Kahn had become Ster- 
ling professor of psychiatry and mental hygiene at Yale. Using a clinico- 
descriptive method he arrives at groups which are closely related to those 
previously described by Kurt Schneider. But he is not content with the 
sixteen pigeonholes which may serve quick diagnostic necessities. Kahn 
proceeds to outline a theory of the structure of personality in which the 
concepts of physique, impulse, temperament, and character are pivotal 
(intelligence is mentioned but not included in the sub-classifications). The 


emphasis on physique and organ inferiority owes much to Kretschmer and 
Alfred Adler; the analysis of impulse links with Freud and Hoffman; the 
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discussion of temperament connects with Birnbaum, Ewald, Klages, and 
Kretschmer; and the treatment of character with Adler. The combina- 
tion of a “finalistic” with a causal mode of considering personality derives 
much from the “critical personalism” of William Stern. 

Proceeding next to the delimitation of the personalities to be called psy- 
chopathic, Kahn speaks of “those discordant personalities which on the 
causal side are characterized by quantitative peculiarities in the impulse, 
temperament, or character strata and in their unified goal-striving ac. 
tivity are impaired by quantitative deviations in the ego- and foreign 
valuation” (p. 69). 

It will perhaps be salutary for those with a sociological orientation to 
come to grips with a book which sustains the thesis that “factors lying in 
the biological constitution are the most important determinants of the 
psychopathies” (p. 72). And it will perhaps be encouraging for American 
scholarship, which has so often and frequently with so much justification 
been charged with parochialism, to discover that Professor Kahn cites, 
with practically no exceptions, only the German psychiatric literature, 
and that of this he has neglected some important psychoanalytical con- 
tributions to his theme. The book has gone so far in the multiplication of 
classificatory possibilities and in the pursuit of bibliographic adequacy 
that one might wonder what principle, other than linguistic loyalty, has 
circumscribed his scope. 

Mr. Thompson formerly taught psychology at Tulane but resigned to 
finish this little book in which he develops fragments of his autobiography 
and a distinction between “introverts” and “extroverts.”’ The introvert 
is an individualist who desires to direct himself; the extrovert is an ex- 
ternalist who desires to be directed by others. He finds that the introvert 
“attains a high position by his own initiative” but the extrovert “becomes 
famous under the directing influence of some introvert.” Introverts 
marry extroverts as a rule, although they may marry introverts. But 
Mr. Thompson has never found any extroverts who were married to 
introverts. He believes that almost all great leaders were at odds with 
introvert parents, during their youth, who tried to direct their activities. 

After his discovery of the two types Mr. Thompson got on better 
physically and was less often depressed. He exercised his remaining im- 
balances by philosophy; he assured himself when his superiority feelings 
arose, “I’m not different from everyone else; I’m just different from an 
extrovert.”’ This removed the remaining physiological tensions which also 
distinguish the introvert. 

This little book can be profitably read in connection with Kahn’s dis- 
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cussion of psychopathic character types, where Kahn restates Jung in 
terms of an “environmental type” and an “ego type.” 

Frederick Pierce has approached the study of dreams by soliciting the 
co-operation of two hundred adults (mostly normal). He copied down 
four thousand dreams and the associations given by the subjects, and in 
this book reproduces material from eighteen subjects who are considered 
typical of his group. He confirms the theory that dreams perform a dy- 
namic function in the personality, but he says that only 75 per cent of his 
records show that the dreams possessed hidden significance. He con- 
cludes: 

(1) That the dream is for certain people a means of reviewing their unsolved 
difficulties of adjustment to life. (2) That for others it is an intellectual play- 
process. (3) That for others it provides release for artistically creative tenden- 
cies. (4) That for others it is chiefly an escape valve for undischarged frag- 
ments and associations of the day’s ideas. (5) That for others it is either a warn- 
ing or a reminder, bearing on character and conduct. (6) That most frequently 
of all it is a supplement to the waking mind, often expressing what is, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, suppressed or ruled out from the day’s work [p. 
331]. 


For one so long preoccupied with the theory of dreams, Mr. Pierce 
shows a strange unfamiliarity with the relevant literature. He seems to 
believe that Freud’s theory of wish fulfilment falls to the ground unless 
the dream has a pleasurable tone. And he fails to examine the transference 
relation between himself and his subjects, although the probable impor- 
tance of this is indicated by some of the fragments which he does furnish. 
It would be particularly relevant to consider the transference relation 
when he is being supplied with dreams with “no” latent content. 

In the hands of the inexpert the collecting of dreams had better proceed 
with a more modest purpose than “testing Freud.” I have no doubt that 
dreams can be collected by various abbreviated procedures which fall 
short of the prolonged psychoanalytic interview, and that these produc- 
tions can be brought into various relations to the personalities concerned 
by the use of “common-sense” terms, From the point of view of this pur- 
pose, and of that of relating dream patterns to cultural antecedents and 
surroundings, the procedure described by Pierce has much of promise. 
But the relativity of this method should be analyzed in detail and not 
skipped over in a few sentences, if the purpose is to “test Freud.” 


Haroip D. LASSwELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Meaning of Psychoanalysis. By MARTIN PECK. New York: A. 
A. KNopr, 1931. Pp. xvii+273. 

Freud and His Time. By Fritz WittTets. New York: Horace Live. 
right, 1931. Pp. 451. 

Body, Mind, and Spirit. By ELWooD WoRCESTER and SAMUEL Mc- 
Coms. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1931. Pp. xix+367. $2.50, 


Dr. Peck has just published the brief course of lectures on psycho- 
analysis which he has been giving for a number of years as part of an 
elective course in psychiatry at the Harvard Medical School. I know of 
no more terse, clear, and competent introduction to the subject now avail- 
able in English. After summarizing the historical growth of Freud’s work, 
and expounding the general theory, the meaning of the whole is discussed 
in relation to two cases which are dealt with in some detail. The discussion 
of dreams, though necessarily elementary, is clearly handled by bringing 
out the triple reference of the patient’s productions to conflicts on three 
levels: the infantile, the present life situation, and the analysis. Greater 
systematic results would have been achieved by more consistent use of the 
super-ego concept throughout the exposition; and the definition of “con- 
flict” given in the glossary is too restricted to be useful. Dr. Peck has 
wisely refrained from “illuminating” excursions into the cultural “im- 
plications” of psychoanalysis, and has thus avoided the mistakes which 
are so often made in this field. 

If the book by Wittels had lived up to its title, we should now have one 
of the most valuable treatises on modern civilization. No student of con- 
temporary culture could have neglected it. But as it is, few students will 
profit from examining it. The first two chapters give cursory attention 
to the relationship between Kant, Goethe, Fechner, and Freud. The rest 
of the book is an elementary treatise on general psychoanalysis which is 
no better and no worse than several others. In the exposition of the gen- 
eral theory, Wittels employs the terminology of “the primary function” 
and “‘the secondary function.” The primary function includes “all the 
mechanisms at work in the id,” and the secondary function means “the 
transformation into conscious thinking and feeling.”’” On page 317 he 
quite properly criticizes the frequent bland assumption that psychoanaly- 
sis is another form of the confessional. For “the priest listens not in order 
to enlighten but to obtain the transference of the penitent and lead it 
over to God and the church..... Nothing unconscious has been brought 
into consciousness through the confession . . . . confession too belongs to 
the methods which hide rather than to those which reveal.” 
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On page 86 there is a neat definition of the transference as “the experi- 
encing afresh of all that has occurred to us in social intercourse with our 
fellow men.” Scattered through the pages are statements about the socio- 
logical significance of psychoanalytical theories, but these as often repeat 
the dubious as the obvious. 

Nearly twenty-three years ago Dr. Worcester, Dr. McComb, and Dr. 
Coriat published Religion and Medicine, in which they described the heal- 
ing methods used in Emmanuel Church, Boston, for which Dr. Worcester 
was mainly responsible. Dr. Worcester resigned from the parish in Octo- 
ber, 1929, to devote himself entirely to therapy, which is carried on in 
Boston under the auspices of the “Craigie Foundation.” Looking back 
over his long experience, Dr. Worcester has undertaken in the present 
book to restate his position on the place of the religious man in the cure 
of those who suffer from physical and mental disorders, and to indicate 
his evaluation of various psychotherapeutic methods. 

Dr. Worcester pays high tribute to Freud, but believes that he has im- 
proved upon psychoanalysis by adding to the “negative transfer” and the 
“positive transfer’”’ the “inward transfer” (p. vii) which occurs “when the 
seat of power and authority is felt to be within, and the physician or 
teacher is no longer important.” This may be a very useful verbalism for 
the attainment of certain therapeutic purposes, but it adds nothing to the 
substantive body of analytic theory which has sufficiently stressed the 
importance of breaking the transference relationship and enabling the 
patient to achieve independence. It is precisely in the destruction as well 
as in the cultivation of the transference that psychoanalysis is distin- 
guished from short-cut therapy. The psychoanalyst also is careful in the 
course of his prolonged interview to guard against the hasty acceptance 
by the patient of his particular symbolizations; the technique of the 
suggestion therapy practiced by Dr. Worcester is to exploit the trans- 
ference as quickly as possible for the sake of securing acquiescence in the 
symbolizations offered by the practitioner. In the case of the leaders of 
the “Emmanuel Movement” these symbolizations are of a religious- 
moralistic variety. 

The success of Dr. Worcester’s work furnishes another instance of the 
way in which such conventional symbolisms as those associated with the 
Christian religion can be given new vitality in a changing and secularizing 
world by the shrewd modification of the practices of those who are identi- 
fied with those symbolisms. The book is full of pertinent material for the 
student of this phenomenon of adaptation on the part of those interested 
in perpetuating institutionalized religion as we know it. 
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Another feature of the book—which is rather discursive than system- 
atic—is the credence placed in psychical research by the author. On page 
95 is found a statement of the method by which “possession” may be 
treated: 


The first effort is to obtain evidence as to the possibility of possession and, 
if this is found, to identify the obsessing agent or agents. This can be accom- 
plished only through a specially trained medium who works in the presence of 
the patient and of the psychiatrist... .. The actual object of the treatment 
. ... is partly to relieve the patient, partly to benefit the discarnate spirit, to 
make him understand that he has passed through death, that he should find his 
satisfaction in the spirit world and not trouble those who are living in this world, 


D. LAssweti 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Personality and Social Adjustment. New revised edition. By 
ERNEST R. Groves. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. 
Pp. xi+353. $2.00. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1923, marked the beginning 
of a long list of semipopular books on personality which drew on the work 
of McDougall, Freud, Adler, and the more dynamic psychologists for 
standpoint and material. The present edition has made some changes but 
it still retains an eclectic approach. There is here no really systematic 
statement of the problem suggested by the very excellent title of this 
book. In fact, the method of presentation with its emphasis on the 
“social significance” of “‘fear,’”’ “anger,” “sex,” “gregariousness,” “self- 
assertion,” etc., rather precludes a more incisive treatment of the inter- 
play of the group situation and the person, which to some of us seems 
more fruitful. 

At the time the first edition was published, Professor Groves, like 
many other sociologists, pretty thoroughly accepted the McDougallian 
theory of instincts. In the present edition the term “‘instinct’’ has “offi- 
cially” disappeared, although its shadow lingers on in the use of such 
terms as “impulses,” “‘drives,”’ “fundamental interests,” ‘‘instinctive 
tendency,” and, occasionally, even the word “instinct” itself (p. 82, for 
example, “instinct of fear”). In this whole matter Professor Groves has 
followed contemporary thought, of course, although some of the problems 
raised by the instinct theorists still remain to bother us. It strikes the 
reviewer that one thing the discounting of instinct in psychology and 
sociology has done is to overemphasize the differences between the hu- 
man and the animal on the continued assumption that animals have an 
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“aytomatic mode” of behavior while human beings are highly flexible 
and teachable. This is, from my standpoint, a false dichotomy. What 
we need is a recognition of the learning, especially the social learning, 
among the animals. This would prevent our falling into the equally bad 
error of making too much of difference between man and his animal rela- 
tives. 

The content of the book, aside from shifting of terms, remains for the 
most part the same as the first edition. Some further cases are introduced, 
and some additional comments, usually at the beginning or close of the 
various chapters. The revision of chapter xiv, “The Emotional Maturing 
of the Girl,’ was written by his wife, Gladys Hoagland Groves. The 
final chapter, “Abnormality and Social Conduct,” puts much more em- 
phasis on the emotional factors and less on the intellectual ones in the 
whole question of the interplay of social norms and social action. The 
paragraphs dealing with the so-called “constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriors” are, fortunately, completely omitted. For the general reader and 
the beginning student Professor Groves’s book will continue to be a 
serviceable introduction into the rich material of this aspect of social 
psychology. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Personality and Will. By FRANCIS AVELING. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931. Pp. x +246. 


Personality and Will is the second volume in “The Contemporary Li- 
brary of Psychology,” a series under the general editorship of Mr. Aveling. 
Following a rather long discussion of the history of speculations concern- 
ing the nature of selves, there is a too-brief presentation of certain results 
of the behavioristic and objectivistic approach to the problem, this giving 
way to the essentially introspective and speculative treatment of charac- 
ter, temperament, freedom, and personality which characterizes the vol- 
ume. American readers will be surprised both at the emphasis given to 
introspective findings and at the utter neglect of the social factors in 
personality. 

The strength and weakness of the volume proceed from the same 
source: the refusal to reduce the self to something less than it actually is. 
In so far as science has countenanced this reductive tendency, Aveling’s 
book may be regarded as philosophic in a good sense of the term. The 
author is to be commended for his strong insistence upon the organismic 
character of the self, upon the reality of choice and self-determination, 
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upon the purposive character of behavior, upon the significance of ideals 
and ideas in human behavior, and upon the fact that the self is conscious 
and experiences itself in a way not experienced by other observers, 

Nevertheless, the tenor of the whole discussion is philosophic in an un- 
fortunate sense. The impression is given that psychological material js 
being used to buttress an essentially Thomistic theory of the soul, its 
relation to the body sugared for modern consumption by the pseudo- 
scientific proposition that science has reduced matter to free energy quan- 
ta so that the body is not essentially unlike the soul. Many readers wil] 
simply not admit that the fact of self-experience implies or reveals a 
unitary identical substance-activity or conscious energy which systema- 
tizes the multitude of energies composing the body into an organic unitary 
whole. 

The rather loose, and certainly unconvincing, metaphysical dialectic 
which hovers over what purports to be psychological science may cause 
some readers to distrust the whole work, and this would be unfortu- 
nate, for here is one of the few recent books which take the self seriously 
—and psychology is after all best thought of as the science of the self. 

Perhaps the place of this volume in the series as a whole, taken together 
with the usual oversimplification of the nature of the self, justifies the 
present emphasis upon the more subtle phases of the self, but, considered 
as a general survey of the problems of personality, it is regrettable that 
the account was not enriched by much greater attention to the bodily 
component of the self, that the rich field of abnormal phenomena is intro- 
duced only to show that even here the self is one, and that no mention is 
made of the place of language-behavior in the development of the self, 
nor of such analyses of self-consciousness as have been given by Cooley 
and Mead. 


CHARLES W. Morris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Our New Ways of Thinking. By GrorcE Boas. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1930. Pp. xxi+194. $2.50. 

The Jungle of the Mind. By Epcar James Swirt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. Pp. xi+340. $2.50. 

God Helps Those..... By Fritz Kinxet. New York: Ives Wash- 
burn, 1931. Pp. x+278. $3.00. 
The first two of these three books are predigested, but they have 

content. The third is largely straw. Boas—in a delightful style which he 

says is not his own—has given us another interpretation of our age. 
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Yes, a lot of us knew it already, but most of us didn’t and should. The 
first of the three essays shows how we have shifted from Aristotelian 
absolutism—“‘‘truth,”’ he says—to relativity, adopting the statistical out- 
look of tentative probability in the place of the old metaphysical dogma- 
tism. The second essay, on “Biologizing Science,” is a corollary of the 
first, showing how the study of biology and evolution has taken much of 
the old determinism out of events and has led us to see events as capable 
of modification and redirection—growth. The third essay is a corollary 
of the second and explains how the law of action—‘‘will,” he calls it—is 
superseding that of reason in our theory of controls. But the distinctive 
thing about this modern revolt against rationalim is not a return to 
mysticism as against science, but the reorganization of scientific theory 
in the light of realism—less worship, but more utility. 

Swift has made an exposure of psychological quacks and nostrums, 
paying his respects especially to fortune telling, telepathy, memory doc- 
tors, mental healing, suggestion fakirs, psychoanalysis, and even to Dr. 
Watson (he of Behaviorism, not the friend of Sherlock Holmes). All of 
these, and more, he looks upon as superstitions, comparable to, and in- 
deed parts of, the traditional religious superstitions. On the whole, his 
criticism is to the point and his analyses good. His cases make clear the 
pitfalls of many forms of “new thought” and “psychology”; but with all 
his efforts to get down to the popular level, it is doubtful if his book will 
appeal to many readers below that grade of school teachers who take 
kindly to journalist Wiggam. 

Kiinkel is interested in character development and, with the help of 
many concrete cases, insists upon the necessity of developing a readiness 
to make decisions (subject relationships) and of taking the consequences 
of behavior (object relationships). He has an excellent point, thinned out 
to exhaustion and clothed in semimetaphysical language. No doubt he is 
trying to offer some of the ‘“New-Thought” people something a little 
more substantial than they are used to, and does not wish to get beyond 
their depth. 


L. L. BERNARD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Contemporary Schools of Psychology. By Ropert S. WoopworTH. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1931. Pp. vi+232. $2.50. 
Lapsing occasionally into mild humor (for which there is no doubt 
cause), the author outlines the chief theories, and some of the history, 
of five leading schools of recent psychology. In a preliminary chapter— 
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or lecture—the beginnings of scientific method in psychology, as distin. 
guished from metaphysical speculation, are traced back to Descartes and 
Hobbes, who modeled their thinking upon the methods of Galileo in 
physics, and to the associationists who reached down into the nineteenth 
century. The author handles somewhat tenderly the introspectionists, 
with their transformation into the existentialists; shows that psychology 
was defined as the study of behavior before the term was stressed by Wat- 
son; shuns somewhat an evaluation of Gestalt psychology; disentangles 
the various strands of psychoanalytic psychology; and drops a mild 
plaint that McDougall’s instinct—purposivist—hormic philosophy has 
not been more indulgently received. This book is not a profound analysis 
from any standpoint—and certainly not from the historical—but it js 
useful for the general reader and as a stimulus to the student. It could 
scarcely be used as an elementary text, except to the confounding of the 
confounded (students), in spite of its clear and friendly style. Many of 
the beginnings and ramifications of the subject are omitted. More space 
is given to an account of the wars of behaviorism than to its aims and 
methods. The author’s preconceptions about the inherited nature of im- 
pulse has led him to misinterpret the present writer’s viewpoint as essen- 
tially identical with that of McDougall (p. 196). One might gather that 
his appreciation of the sociological viewpoint, which he admits overturned 
the erstwhile successful McDougallism, is not just what a good Christian’s 
should be. But maybe it isn’t a Christian appreciation anyway. 


L. L. BERNARD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Speech Pathology. By LEE Epwarp Travis. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1931. Pp. xxxiv+331. $4.00. 


This book deals with all the major forms of speech disorders. Its chief 
emphasis, however, is on stuttering. Though his point of view is not new, 
the author attempts by the use of new terminology appropriated from 
neurology and by offering new experimental data to make his hypothesis 
workable. Following the lead of Orton, the neurologist, under whom he 
studied, the author is brought to conceive stuttering to be grounded ina 
“pathophysiological subsoil.’’ The nature of the underlying pathology is 
a lack of dominance and a consequent confusion of leadership in the brain 
centers controlling speech functions. This lack of dominant cerebral gra- 
dients may be due to heredity, as in the naturally. ambidextrous, or it 
may be due to abnormal fetal position. 
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The author says (p. 135) that speech is “a primarily social function,” 
but his treatment of stuttering is inconsistent with such a conception. 
His plan of treatment is essentially physiological, whether dealing with 
stuttering, articulation, and phonation, or aphasia. 


Joun M. FLETCHER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Emotions of Men. By FREDERICK H. Lunp. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1931. Pp. x +348. $2.50. 


For that mythical individual, the “general reader,” this book presents 
a clear and simple account of the part that emotions play in shaping indi- 
vidual and societal behavior. The author gives satisfactory accounts espe- 
cially of those aspects with which he is familiar through personal research, 
such as the physical basis of emotions, weeping, the aesthetic emotion, and 
the importance of those emotional constellations, such as patriotism, for 
the understanding of politics and history. Other chapters deal briefly with 
the love emotion, emotions in dreams, emotional differences between the 
sexes, and the vicarious satisfaction of the emotions. 

The author adheres to an antiquated conception of impulses as prime 
movers of man and draws a sharp and rigid boundary between reason and 
emotion. Reason he argues determines the means while emotion deter- 
mines the ends of life. His advocacy however of a balanced form of living, 
where man is obedient to the laws of nature and the requirements of his 
constitution, would seem to indicate another view. For surely these laws 
can only be discovered by reason which would thus determine the ends of 
human endeavor. Nor must it be forgotten that, while reason without 
emotion is void, emotion without reason is blind. 


J. RUMYANECK 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Judging Emotions from Facial Expressions. By Lro KANNER. 
(“Psychological Review Publication,’ XLI, No. 3, Whole No. 
186.) Princeton: Psychological Review Co., 1931. Pp. 92. 


This monograph deals with the old problem of determining emotion 
from facial expression. Eighteen Feleky photographs and four hundred 
judgments of the emotions they portray constitute the basis of the inves- 
tigation. The study advances beyond its antecedents in that it: (1) con- 
siders the concrete situations, utterances, thoughts, and features associ- 
ated with emotions, as well as the identification of emotions, and does not 
inhibit the identifier with a list of names; (2) accords full recognition to 
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the difficulties encountered; and (3) approaches the evaluation and inter- 
pretation of data with a pluralistic attitude. Readers may wonder why 
Rice’s work involving the use of photographs is not mentioned, and we 
believe that an employment of the concept of the stereotype adds per- 
. ceptibly to the interpretation of results. The study is primarily psycho- 
biological, but social psychologists will find it of more than passing inter- 
est, for Dr. Kanner gives due attention to the social significance of judging 
emotions from facial expression. 


KENNETH H. McGrt 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Social Substance of Religion: An Essay on the Evolution of Religion. 
By Geratp Hearn. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 
Pp. 318. $3.00. 

Speculative social philosophy still lives in Great Britain, and it is re- 
freshing to receive the stimulation of a book in this field when it is the 
work of a first-class mind. Mr. Heard had already distinguished himself 
by his former book, ‘‘The Ascent of Humanity”’; but in this work he sur- 
passes even his previous performances. It is a book which should be read 
by sociologists of every school, as well as by economic determinists, 
Russian communists, psychological behaviorists, Protestant fundamen- 
talists, and conservative Roman Catholics. But it will not be read by 
these latter because it would set them to thinking too furiously, and 
because, furthermore (have we not been told?), in social philosophy every 
man is entitled to his own opinion. This book, however, is devastating to 
most traditional opinions. And it must be conceded to the representatives 
of the above schools of thinking that social philosophy is not without its 
difficulties and dangers, even when it attempts to base itself upon the 
facts of human nature and of human history. 

Mr. Heard starts his essay on the evolution of religion on the basis of 
the Freudian psychology, which he characterizes as ‘‘the most complete 
of psychological schools.”” However, he proceeds at once to amend the 
Freudian psychology by declaring that it has made several mistakes, that 
“sex is not fundamental,” and that the libido must be defined as “the 
general energy of life and the will to life.” With this radically modified 
(or shall we say, emasculated?) Freudian psychology he proceeds to inter- 
pret the whole development of human society in terms of man’s conscious- 
ness. “Society,” he tells us, “is the precipitation of the unconscious social 
habit of man,” and these habits go back to fundamental life-urges, im- 
pulses, and interests. The condition of civilization in any stage of man’s 
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development is a consequence of the quality of human consciousness in 
that stage. Hence, psychology must take its place as the chief interpreter 
of man’s evolution and destiny. 

Mr. Heard warns us at the beginning, also, that he uses the word 
“religion” in a larger sense than it is generally used. He says, “It must 
be clear from the beginning that by it is meant something far larger and 
more elemental than the religion which, in Gibbon’s phrase, is useful to 
the magistrate. The force we are to study is not the opium for the 
people, a drug which raises in their minds hallucinations of another world, 
and so makes them easy to control in the present .. . . but rather the 
larger religion, those exercises and practices which unite the individual 
with his community, and through it with life. 

In this sense the history of religion, the author declares, is “the history 
of man’s main evolution.” Even false and mistaken religions contain 
partial truths. However, for religion to survive it must continue to evolve 
and to get rid of the elements of illusion that too long have clung to it or 
sought refuge in it. 

What religion must do, if it evolves to meet the needs of our civiliza- 
tion, is to overcome the conflicts within the individual mind and the con- 
flicts in civilization itself. According to the author, the main source of 
these conflicts is the conflicting loyalties in the mind of civilized man. 
He shows that loyalty to the self and to the smaller group must end in a 
sense of frustration, and that only loyalty to the largest social group 
possible presents the opportunity for the development of that undivided 
devotion which man’s nature seems to require. Mr. Heard tries to show 
that this loyalty to the larger group is not only natural to man but is 
deep-seated in his nature. He even cites evidence from Kéhler to show 
that it is one of the most striking characteristics of the behavior of the 
higher apes. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with his psychological analysis, for 
which he assembles much evidence from psychology, anthropology, and 
history, one must agree that the author presents overwhelming evidence 
to show the close connection of social conditions and general culture with 
what he calls religion. From this point of view, Mr. Heard’s book is a 
continuation and development of the sociological thought of Benjamin 
Kidd, L. T. Hobhouse, and many other British thinkers. It is, however, 
different from the work of his predecessors. In this book, the sociology of 
religion, in the sense in which we understand the term, suddenly becomes 
of age. This is not to say that there is not much in the book to which 
exception may be taken. 
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Perhaps this favorable opinion of the book is due to the fact that the 
reviewer a decade or so ago reached similar conclusions by a different 
method. Mr. Heard concludes that only a religion of universal social] 
good-will is adequate to the needs of our civilization. Without such a 
religion, the whole structure is “but a frontage of ill-fitted desires .,,. 
its foundation and backing are utterly inadequate.” 


CuHaArRLEs A. ELLWwoop 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Regional Survey of New York and Iis Environs. Vol. V1, Buildings, 
Their Use and the Spaces about Them. By THomas ADAms in col- 
laboration with WAYNE D. HEeypDECKER. New York: Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, 1931. Pp. 460. 


Here is an impressive and in some respects a monumental piece of re- 
search which presents great masses of important data on housing and 
zoning and which is bound to have a very extensive, if not wholly satis- 
factory, influence upon zoning and housing reform in the United States, 
After reading this folio volume of 460 pages with some care and respect 
for the authors, one is prompted to write another volume in which some of 
the conclusions reached may be further analyzed or even called into ques- 
tion. 

One of the main defects of the book is that it does not seem to focus its 
attention upon the problem, but moves from propaganda and senti- 
mentalism to technical discussion of land and land values and the prob- 
lems of land control. The other defect is to be found in the rather obvious 
effort to accept the god of private property as the great symbol of Ameri- 
can freedom and the dangerously near collapse of this theory that takes 
place again and again on the devious route to the conclusions which the 
authors reach at the end of the individual chapters. 

Throughout the book there is the characteristic clarity of statement so 
familiar in Mr. Adams’ writings, which one finds rather difficult to recon- 
cile with the roundabout treatment of the matter of heights of buildings 
and the financing of homes through the public treasury. The whole weak- 
ness of this work is to be found in two considerations: 

1. The authors fail to take into account the fact that for the next 
generation from 80 to go per cent of the population will have to live in 
built-up cities and largely in already-built houses. 

2. The authors fail also to take account of the fact that in the matter of 
housing and zoning or land use restrictions there is already so much water 
in the existing values that there will have to be some agency which will 
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take it upon itself to replace the water by real values and that private 
owners will not do that. 

Perhaps Mr. Adams is right when he states that : “Any complete solu- 
tion [of the housing problem] can be obtained only by correcting the eco- 
nomic structure of society as a basis for correcting the physical structure 
of the city.”” This is further emphasized by the assertion: “It might al- 
most be said that the greatest problem in New York, up to the present, 
has been to provide more healthful accommodations for those having suffi- 
cient income to pay an economic rent, whereas the greatest problem in 
European countries has been to make this provision for those who cannot 
pay an economic rent.” One familiar with conditions in European cities 
would be inclined to challenge this statement as not in harmony with all 
the facts. 

The above assertion is of great significance since it has an important 
bearing on the whole theory of state aid which Mr. Adams only accepts 
as a last resort and only in so far as it applies to the interference of the 
state in the clearing of slum areas and the disposal of the cleared land for 
private use in housing construction. 

If one looks for a clear-cut idea of the program for improvement sug- 
gested by the authors, one finds that the whole burden is placed upon 
possibilities for drastic legislation of a regulatory nature with only slight 
concessions to the possible undertaking of housing development with gov- 
ernment aid. In one place Mr. Adams considers the improvement of hous- 
ing as a function of charity, while on the next page he concedes the need 
for “public aid”’ as a debt to society. The question as to where the charity 
ends and the debt to society begins is not answered. 

On the matter of finance in home ownership and building there is much 
stress placed upon the problem of securing second mortgage money, and 
one of the suggestions made is the possibility for removing the restriction 
upon interest under the usury laws. If even the families who can pay an 
“economic rent” are not able at this time to secure “healthful accommoda- 
tions,” would it be easier for them to do so when higher interests on second 
mortgages are permitted? There is little discussion of value of broad eco- 
nomic consideration of either the housing problem of New York or the 
United States as a whole. 

This volume contains some very telling statistical facts which so far 
have not been available. The text is interesting and clear and filled with 
keen observation. 

The section on “The Character, Bulk and Surroundings of Buildings” 
is a monumental undertaking carried out with great skill. It should be 
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used by all those interested in the whole question of the control of land 
use as the most recent and the most fundamental thinking on the subject, 

Although the bulk of the section on open spaces carries great weight 
and has great value from the point of view of future planning and zoning, 
there are certain questions raised by the author which are left either with- 
out an answer or only with a partial theoretical answer. Of the latter kind 
is the assertion that “the public that has permitted overbuilding on the 
land in the past will have to share to some degree in the cost of lesseni 
its evils, if it wants to achieve anything worth while.” While this is a fair 
recognition of public responsibility, the author fails to point out in what 
way this responsibility may be met by the guilty public. In view of the 
fact that much of the overbuilt areas are to remain so for years to come, it 
is fair to assume that the extent of this public responsibility should be 
more clearly dealt with and the method of assuming this responsibility 
outlined. 

While Mr. Adams does not clearly and without reservations accept the 
skyscraper as the best type of building, he assumes that as long as it has 
ample space about it and has adequate perpendicular means of transporta- 
tion the community has little to say about it. This might be true if our 
cities were to undertake a new technique of construction and develop- 
ment, with ample open spaces set aside for skyscrapers. In New York, 
however, this is not possible owing to the fact that the street lines are 
reasonably fixed and the relation between the capacity of the building and 
the capacity of the street can never be reconciled without radical changes 
in the street system. It seems to the reviewer that unless we make some 
very drastic provision for heavy compensation to surrounding areas in 
the vicinity of skyscrapers, its competition with less spectacular buildings 
will create a condition where the tall structures will have their towers in 
the clouds and their feet in the slums—whether they be business or resi- 
dential slum makes little difference. 

We should like to have seen a carefully prepared balance sheet dealing 
with the economics of the skyscraper. We have trusted long enough to 
private intelligence and financial shrewdness in matters of property de- 
velopment, and yet the skyscraper may not be so much a financial success 
unless it be used as an advertising medium or be built out of moneys 
loaned by the public which is later found to be holding the sack, as the 
saying goes. There is so much statistical information in this work that 
there does not seem to be any reason for failure to furnish adequate data 
on the skyscraper, which is one of the pivotal problems of the whole sub- 
ject of zoning in New York City. 
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The work of Mr. Adams bears some traces of haste and suffers from 
much repetition. A revised edition will in all probability overcome these 
purely technical defects. 

In what is designated as Monograph III, Mr. Edward M. Bassett pre- 
sents a most able discussion of zoning from the legal point of view. This 
has been written with unusual directness and clarity and gives important 
information, not only on the New York situation, but on the general ques- 
tion of urban zoning. The citations of zoning cases which have been pub- 
lished before will be found of great value by city planners and attorneys 
dealing with zoning. 


CAROL ARONOVICI 
Pactric PALISADES, CALIFORNIA 


Why Europe Votes. By Haroip F. GosNneLL. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xiii+247. $2.50. 

A certain retarded timeliness is rewarding the procrastination of the 
present reviewer. As he writes, the German democracy appears to be 
rapidly heading for a crucial test. Great Britain has just passed through 
its most unusual and perhaps most important election. A need and a de- 
sire to understand French politics are more pronounced among American 
students than at any time since the Treaty of Versailles. The American 
political machinery has begun its lumbering progress toward a presidential 
election in which critical issues may be involved. The political situation 
in each of these nations is bound up to no small degree with its electoral 
machinery and its voting habits. Finally, the intensification of industrial 
depression in America may have produced here an approximation to some 
of the conditions which are responsible for the widespread interest in vot- 
ing within the countries which Professor Gosnell has studied. As the lead- 
ing investigator of the habits of the American electorate with respect to 
voting and non-voting, he was particularly qualified to make a compara- 
tive study of the machinery through which European voters exercise their 
citizenship, and of the motives which induce them to do so. In the process 
he has contributed not a little to an understanding of factors which are 
important in contemporary political events. 

With the aid of charts and statistical tables, the author sketches in 
turn the history of popular participation in elections for the national legis- 
lative bodies of Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, employing quantitative analysis to educe factors of social causation 
in a manner familiar to Americans in the works of such political scientists 
as Merriam and Holcombe. Local elections in each of these countries are 
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similarly examined. A summary of European experience is followed by an 
eighth and final chapter on applications of this experience to America, 
The appendixes contain tables of election statistics for national and local 
European elections, and a discussion of methods for computing the num- 
ber of eligible voters in the United States. 

Professor Gosnell finds that since 1916 the eligible voters in each of the 
five European countries which he studied have shown more interest in 
voting than have those in the United States during the same period. “The 
economic shocks of the reconstruction period turned the discontented ele- 
ments in each .. . . to political methods,” in contrast with less highly 
industrialized European countries like Russia and Italy, where democracy 
and parliamentary government have been spurned. Voters of the five 
countries have retained “‘some faith in the efficacy of democratic devices 
to alleviate their social and economic difficulties.” They have “clung to 
their ballots, discussed issues, and passed upon candidates.”’ Moreover, 
the publics of these countries appear to be politically minded to a greater 
extent than is the United States, if this may be inferred from the greater 
attention given to political education by the parties, and the comparative- 
ly greater space devoted to political editorials in the newspapers. 

The author believes that factors are operating in the United States sim- 
ilar to those operating abroad. To apply the European experience, he sug- 
gests that direct popular election of president would increase the vote in 
one-party states in presidential elections; that proportional representa- 
tion would increase the vote in congressional elections; that the short 
ballot would eliminate some of the indifference to local elections; and that 
permanent central registration would stimulate voting at all elections. 
Beyond these, he suggests complete notification of all eligible electors, and 
cancellation of electors for failure to vote, as more in keeping with the 
American spirit than the Belgian and Swiss systems of compulsory voting. 
He believes, further, that the voters must be educated to demand a sharp- 
er formulation of party issues. But is the premise from which all of these 
proposals issue itself sound? Is voting by all of the citizens desirable? Do 
not non-voters automatically disenfranchise a class of ignorant or indiffer- 
ent civic slackers who are better left at home on election day? Those who 
ask this question, says the author, are missing the real point, which is that 
voters of this class are now enticed to the polls by favors or promises from 
precinct captains. If compelled to vote, these voters might cast blank 
ballots. Moreover, if election management were placed upon a profession- 
al, salaried basis, more scientific election methods and less political cor- 
ruption might be the desirable result. 


Stuart A. RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Identification and Analysis of Attribute-Cluster-Blocs: A Technique 
for Use in the Investigation of Behavior in Governance Including 
Report on Identification and Analysis of Blocs in a Large Non- 
Partisan Legislative Body, the 1927 Session of the Minnesota State 
Senate. By HERMAN C. BEYLE. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. Pp. xiv+249. $3.00. 

This book describes an attempt to work out a method for discovering 
blocs in a legislative body. The problem is one on which Stuart Rice has 
done some pioneer work. Mr. Beyle expresses the hope that his method 
may have a wider application than the analysis of legislative votes. That 
this book is difficult reading can be surmised from the title. In his en- 
deavor to be original Mr. Beyle has invented a terminology all his own by 
means of which he describes elaborately and painfully a technique which 
is no more and no less than tabulation, the simplest of all statistical proce- 
dures. The particular form of tabulation that he uses has been employed 
for somewhat similar purposes by C. Spearman, G. Thompson, and many 
others. 

The procedure outlined is briefly as follows: the “attributes” (voting 
records) of each “‘entity’”’ (member of the Senate) are listed. Mr. Beyle 
then takes a step which appears to have no advantages over Rice’s method 
at this point. Instead of using all the votes and leaving each legislator’s 
vote as a yea or nay vote, he relabels each vote as a prevailing or a non- 
prevailing vote. Then a count is made of the prevailing agreements be- 
tween each pair. In other words, Mr. Beyle throws away part of the data, 
namely, the agreements on the non-prevailing side and the disagreements. 
An approach to the same problem by a different technique outlined by 
L. L. Thurstone uses all the data in that it calls for the preparation of a 
fourfold table for every possible pair and the calculation of a tetrachoric 
correlation coefficient for each pair. 

Mr. Beyle then proceeds to take a questionable step in the calculation 
of what he calls the “index of significant cohesion of pairs.”” He assumes 
that if only chance factors were operative there would be a fifty-fifty 
chance of a legislator voting on the prevailing side of a question. This is 
a contradiction in terms. If a vote is a prevailing vote, how can the voters 
be equally divided? An actual examination of the votes which Mr. Beyle 
analyzes shows that usually two-thirds or more are on the prevailing side. 
It is also questionable to apply the laws of chance to the comparison of 
two entities. These laws apply on a better basis when the numbers are 
large. In other words, Mr. Beyle’s tables would be more understandable 


if he had left out his ‘‘index of significance” and used only the raw num- 
bers. 
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By means of some very complicated diagrams Mr. Beyle then rear. 
ranges his agreements in hierarchical order so that the highest agreements 
appear in the upper left-hand corner of the table. This process is unduly 
laborious as he would get practically the same result by adding the col- 
umns of his table. The group of legislators showing at least an arbitrary 
number of agreements between each pair is called the principal bloc. The 
“attribute-cluster”’ is the number of measures on which the legislators are 
agreed. 

The procedure is applied to the behavior of the sixty-seven members of 
the Minnesota senate on sixteen selected roll calls. In an analysis of the 
same session by means of interviews (Brycean technique), Mr. H. Walker 
classified the legislators by party factions, political attitudes, attitude to- 
ward the governor, type of district, occupation, age, and legislative sery- 
ice. In contrasting the two procedures, Mr. Beyle claims that his method 
gives more complete and consistent results. An examination of this claim 
shows that the comparison is not a fair one in that the interview method 
was not rigorously applied. To call a method which does not require 
checking for internal consistency “‘Brycean”’ is naive and unfair to the 
memory of a great political scientist. 

In a final chapter on the data and method of political science, Mr, 
Beyle states again the case for greater objectivity in the study of politics, 
He has taken a very difficult problem for the application of objective 
methods and he has shown originality in his work. It appears that his 
methods are not as well suited to the prob!em as Thurstone’s method of 
multiple factor analysis (Psychological Review, September, 1931). It ap- 
pears that in this field the process of trial and error is an inevitable one. 


F. GOSNELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Soviet Planned Economic Order. By W1LL1AM H. CHAMBERLIN. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1931. Pp. 258. $2.50. 


Bolshevism at a Deadlock. By Kart Kautsky. London: George Al- 
len and Unwin, 1931. Pp. 193. $1.75. 


Among the few Western observers who have been able to view the 
rising collectivist economy of the U.S.S.R. with dispassionate objectivity 
William Henry Chamberlin, Christian Science Monitor correspondent in 
Moscow, has long held a prominent place. By developing the journalist's 
technique into a finely forged instrument of social, economic, and political 
inquiry he has succeeded in accomplishing what many social scientists 
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have been incapable of achieving. His Soviet Russia stands almost alone 
as an unbiased and comprehensive historical record and analysis of the 
new social order. His present study of the planned economy of the Soviet 
Union, while much briefer and less pretentious, is likewise one of the 


' most accurate and adequate descriptions of the pyatiletka which has yet 


appeared. While it is primarily aimed at the hypothetical “general read- 
er,” economists and sociologists will read it with profit, both for its rich 
factual content and documentation and for the lucidity and sound judg- 
ment with which the author assesses the results and prospects of the first 
Five-Year Plan. 

The four long chapters of the text trace the origins and background of 
economic planning in Soviet Russia, the execution of the Five-Year Plan, 
the revolutionary collectivization of agriculture, and the debits and credits 
on the ledger at the beginning of the third and decisive year. Through his 
account of the science of economic planning, the author reveals the art of 
social control as it is practiced by the disciplined brotherhood of leader- 
ship which is the Communist party. He properly regards the progressive 
collectivization of agriculture as the greatest single economic achievement 
of the revolution and as the ultimate guaranty of the triumph of socialism 
over individualism in Soviet economy. The 25 per cent annual increase 
in the volume of industrial production and the elimination of unemploy- 
ment are gains of almost equal significance. On the other hand, the deteri- 
oration of living standards due to the great shortage of consumer’s goods 
in a period when all efforts are concentrated on large-scale construction 
looms as the largest item of cost in the process, along with the loss of live- 
stock due to kulak resistance to collectivization and the failure of quality 
to keep pace with quantity in manufacturing. As for the future, exaggera- 
tion of difficulties and “dizziness from success” are both avoided in 
Chamberlin’s nicely balanced evaluation. He demonstrates clearly the im- 
possibility of any reversion to capitalism in Russia, but refuses to view 
with alarm the coming impact of a socialist economy on the capitalistic 
world. 

The second book mentioned above is, on the contrary, pure rhetoric. It 
would have no importance whatever except that Karl Kautsky is the 
veteran mentor and “Marxian” theoretician of German social democracy. 
In view of this circumstance the work is an interesting psychological docu- 
ment, revealing in its bombastic style, its misinformation, its blind preju- 
dices, and imperviousness to facts the complete intellectual senility and 
paralysis of contemporary social-democratic thought and action. Kaut- 
sky’s naive expectation of the “collapse” of Bolshevism and his plea for 
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its replacement by a petty bourgeois democracy is an additional demop- 
stration of the curious fact, already abundantly clear from the political 
réles of Ebert, Scheidemann, Snowden, and MacDonald, that the greatest 
bulwarks of capitalism in Western Europe are the reformist socialist par- 
ties of the Amsterdam International. It is to be hoped that some day an 
enterprising social psychologist, with appropriate historical and political 
training, will undertake an analysis of the long process by which the first 
standard-bearers of Marxian socialism, while still paying lip service to the 
cause, have now become the bitterest enemies of the social revolution to 
which they once devoted their lives and the staunchest defenders of the 
social and economic status quo which they set out to destroy. In such an 
analysis Karl Kautsky and his works might well be ‘Exhibit A.” 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The International Conferences of American States, 1889-1928. Edited 
by JAmMes Brown Scort. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1931. Pp. 551. $3.50. 

Post-War Treaties for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. 
By Max Hasicnr. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
Pp. 1109. 

The literature of international co-operation is considerably enriched by 
these two valuable collections of documents. The first consists of selected 
papers relating to Bolivar’s Panama Congress of 1826 and the complete 
texts of the motions, resolutions, and conventions adopted at the six 
successive conferences of American Republics held since 1889. Dr. Scott 
is deserving of the thanks of all students of pan-Americanism for the care 
and accuracy with which he has here assembled a vast mass of docu- 
mentary material hitherto not available in any one place. Dr. Habicht’s 
volume is not merely a compilation and translation of treaty texts from 
1918 to 1928 but also an illuminating analysis and classification of the 
various procedures which have been devised since the World War for the 
settlement of disputes between states. Charts, graphs, and a valuable 
Bibliography ad¢ to the usefulness of the work, though the omission of the 
treaties of the Soviet Union from the collection is regrettable. 

Such compilations of documents always raise troublesome questions of 
interpretation and evaluation. To have the texts of international agree- 
ments thus gathered together is undoubtedly useful. But the texts them- 
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selves are more than likely to give to the observer uninitiated in the ways 
of Great Power politics an exaggerated notion of the degree of sweetness 
and light characterizing contemporary international relations. Dr. Scott 
makes no effort to evaluate the significance of the documents he has so 
carefully assembled, and Dr. Habicht’s discussion, though analytically 
precise, is uncritical and devoid of judgments. While the conflicts of inter- 
ests and the competitive struggles for power and prestige which are of the 
essence of Weltpolitik are seldom reflected in such written agreements, 
they are an integral part of the imponderabilia which must be born in 
mind in making evaluations. At the same time it is as easy to exaggerate 
conflict situations in international life as it is to overemphasize co-opera- 
tion, and such documentary evidence of collaboration as these volumes 
present are in refreshing contrast to the ever present ancestral voices 
prophesying war. 


FREDERicK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Courses on International Affairs in American Colleges, 1930-1931. 
By FARRELL Symons. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1931. 
Pp. xvili+353- 

The author has compiled the names and catalogue descriptions of all 
courses on international affairs offered in American colleges. 

The tendency of the past to dominate the present is well illustrated by 
the fact that 517 courses are listed dealing with the development and 
world-problems of the British Empire, while some 75 are devoted to the 
international organizations which embody the structure of the present 
world-community. The general impression is one of vigorous reorienta- 
tion of the curriculum in history, economics, and political science toward 
international aspects of the subject matter. A closer study of the offer- 
ings, however, leads to considerable doubt as to the quality of the mate- 
rial and to some despair as to the complete absence of consensus as to 
essentials. 

The author has summarized his findings in some statistical tables and 
has also appended a list indicating the status of collections of international 
documentation in the various libraries. Professor James T. Shotwell has 
contributed an interesting Preface on the significance of the present trend 


in college teaching. ond 
Harry D. GIDEONSE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The General Strike in Theory and Practice. By Wit¥Frw H. Crook. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1931. Pp, 
xvi+649. 

In this sizable volume the author has encompassed a large and difficult 
subject, presented in a painstaking and thorough manner. He offers a 
carefully sifted body of data culled from ample documentary and (where 
possible) first-hand sources, assembled by historic periods and by locali- 
ties, fourteen chapters being devoted to the European countries and one 
each to America and the Orient. Since the New World has produced 
relatively few general strikes, the American public may be surprised at 
the frequency of their occurrence in the Old World. 

Although the general strike has been fraught with partisan interest, 
the author deals with more solid content—the occasions, successes, and, 
chiefly, the failures of this two-edged sword. Accordingly he is concerned 
only incidently with its mystical and symbolic significance to its ardent 
proponents. While he sees possibilities of practical value in his analysis, 
he is concerned with facts rather than with social policies. His chosen 
task—the historical portrayal of a social movement—he has done so well 
that his book supersedes all previous treatises on the general strike. 

E. T. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


An International Enquiry into Costs of Living: A Comparative Study 
of Workers’ Living Costs in Detroit and Fourteen European Cities. 
“Studies and Reports,” Series N, No. 17. Geneva: International 
Labour Office, 1931. 


This study was the result of a request by the Ford Motor Company 
for information concerning the relative costs of living in certain European 
cities in which it had established or proposed to establish factories as a 
basis for arriving at a fair scale of wages. The Twentieth Century Fund 
financed the special study involved which is unique in its kind. 

The problem was not to compare real wages or standards of living in 
the various cities, or to discover how much it would cost an American 
worker to live in each of the European cities in the same manner as in 
Detroit. Rather, it was to determine how much a worker would have to 
spend in order that his standard of living might be equivalent to that of 
a specified American employee. He must be able to obtain the same 
amount of “satisfaction’’ although it might be from different expenditures 
or different distribution of expenditures. 
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The report is published primarily as a study of methods. The issues 
involved and the manner of meeting them will interest many groups of 


students. 
HazEt Kyrk 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The First Century of English Feudalism, 1066-1166. By F. M. STEN- 
ton. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. vii+311. $4.00. 


From a study of the extant charters, many of which are printed for the 
first time in the Appendix, Professor Stenton describes in this volume the 
English feudalism of the first century after the Norman Conquest. He 
builds on the foundations of Haskins, Maitland, and especially Round, 
but he attempts to secure a new approach by considering the institution 
of feudalism not from the standpoint of the king’s court or the rural 
economy of the time, but from that of the baronial honor. In this organ- 
ized unit of administration and jurisdiction over which a powerful lord 
presided we find institutions often considered exclusively royal, such as 
an organized household, scutage, subordinate barons, sheriffs and castle 
guard. As might be expected, in a work by one who has edited so many 
volumes for the English Place-name Society, useful information is given 
concerning the local, personal, and social features of the honor, but in the 
general viewpoint it is but fair to suggest that the American scholar, 
W. O. Ault, and, to some extent, the ubiquitous Maitland, have largely 
anticipated him. 

In addition to material concerning the honor there are short sections 
dealing with the questions of the origin of knighthood and the existence 
of Saxon feudalism. The author suggests that knights were originally 
landless household retainers attached to the personal service of a noble- 
man. In denying the existence of a genuine Saxon feudalism the author 
goes contrary to the current trend of scholarship and reverts to the theory 
that the Norman Conquest produced an essential change in English so- 
ciety. “The relationship between lord and man was as common in pre- 
Conquest England as anywhere in France,” he admits, but it was not the 
basis upon which society was organized. The Saxons had not “adopted 
the private fortress, nor developed the art of fighting on horseback.” 
Their society “had no real conception of the specialization of service and 
allowed innumerable landowners of position to go with their land to 
whatever lords they would.”” However, the author grants that the matter 
is largely one of definition of terms, and no doubt many historians will con- 
tinue to see in the facts which he himself adduces (such as the existence 
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in Saxon times of some service obligations attached to land-holding and 
the differences between continental Norman and post-Conquest English 
feudalism) evidence for the conclusion that before the Conquest there 
existed in England a rudimentary variety of real feudalism which, with- 
out that event, in all probability would have developed into somethj 

not greatly different from the form we find so pleasantly described in this 


volume. 
M. M. KNaAppeEn 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern English Reform. By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. Pp. vii+223. $2.00. 


This book—the Lowell Lectures—is about fifty-fifty history and soci- 
ology. Chapter i presents a well-worn theme—the contrast between 
wealth and poverty in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Chapter ii, “The Reformers and Their Methods,” is almost pure sociology, 
It isan essay on the mechanics of reform, While it confines its attention to 
England and the nineteenth century, it contains a considerable amount of 
material that is of value for the natural history of reform as a type of social 
movement. Chapter iii, “Reform by Liberation,” deals with the chief hu- 
manitarian movements up to 1860. These reforms relieved the chief dis- 
abilities of particular groups such as poachers, dissenters, and factory 
children, but did little to relieve the poverty and distress of the masses 
of the population. Chapter iv, ‘“The Rise of the Working Classes,” is a 
sort of forty-page résumé of Cole’s British Working Class Movement. 
Chapter v, “Constructive Reforms,” deals chiefly with social insurance, 
housing, and land allotments. Chapter vi, “British Socialism,” treats, 
rather inadequately, of the Labor party’s program for transforming Eng- 
land into a socialist state. 

A word should be said in praise of Professor Cheyney’s literary style. 
In the nature of the case the book is very concise, but it is most agreeably 
free from the usual evils of dryness and baldness, so common in books of 
its type. Would that more historians possessed similar skill in writing. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Tragedies of Progress. By Gina Lomsroso. Translation by Co- 
LEY TayLor. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931. Pp. ix+329. 
$3.75. 

This book is in line with that current of thought so profoundly influ- 
enced by Italian thinkers which regards history as the cyclical unfolding 
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of phases of growth and decay, progress and degeneration. Its author is 
Madame Lombroso, daughter of Cesare Lombroso, and wife of Guglielmo 
Ferrero, the well-known historian. 

The Tragedies of Progress is a misnomer although it indicates more 
clearly than would another title the historical affinities of Madame Lom- 
broso. The perils of machinism or industrialism would suggest more pre- 
cisely her thesis. She challenges the desirability of continuing the machine 
age under which we live by a vigorous and forceful indictment of its many 
evils such as the rapid squandering of the world’s natural resources, in- 
creasing cost of living, unemployment, increasing nervous debility and 
exhaustion, mounting pauperism, the standardization of leisure, and the 
crushing of individuality by a castor-oil culture. (This phrase is used 
without any reference to the present régime in Italy.) Industrialism has 
pushed mankind to the brink of disaster. It is on the verge of irremediable 
physical, moral, and spiritual decadence. 

Were it possible to attribute all these evils to industrialism, the author’s 
indictment would be weightier than it is. Nor have the data used to sup- 
port her thesis been critically selected and sifted. Thus only a very cur- 
sory analysis of her statistics shows how weak her argument is that pau- 
perism is mounting or that insanity has increased. This of course is not 
to deny that our civilization is threatened with many perils, or even that 
the Western world is on the eve of another dark age. Whether this is so, 
only a more fundamental analysis than has been made in this book could 
discover. 

Somewhat naive is the author’s belief that a similar industrialism with 
all its baneful consequences could have developed in China, Greece, and 
Rome, but that among other causes the wisdom of their peoples prevented 
such a calamity. As regards a solution to this calamity only one concrete 
proposal is made—the decentralization of industry and a return as far as 
possible to manual labor. For the rest we are offered the nebulous princi- 
ples of justice, truth, etc. 


J. RUMYANECK 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Enfantin. By S. CHARLETY. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1930. Pp. 
109. Fr. 15. 


In addition to a biographical sketch this, the sixth volume in the “So- 
cial Reformers” series directed by C. Bouglé, contains representative se- 
lections from the writings of Enfantin. The range of subject matter is 
necessarily broad, since his career embraced numerous and diverse réles— 
banker, engineer, merchant, author, journalist, educator, orator, indus- 
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trialist (railway administrator), statesman, and founder of a religious sect, 
However, he is best known as the great disciple of Saint-Simon and as a 
socialist reformer whose interests extended from a somewhat utopian at- 
tempt to demonstrate the possibility of ideal social life—made with a 
little group of his devoted followers in the fields of his own estate—to a 
comprehensive plan for the improvement of the world at large by min- 
istering to ‘man’s physical, moral, and intellectual needs.” With the 
leisure class completely en dehors, the reformed world was to be controlled 
by the workers. 

The passages selected by Charléty have been conveniently grouped 
under four main heads—‘‘Political Economy,” “‘Religion,” “Politics,” and 
“Practical Projects,” thus making readily accessible material of special 
value to those who are interested in either reform or the reformer. For 
the layman, even a slight acquaintance with the versatile Enfantin should 
serve as a potent corrective of the current comic-strip misrepresentations 
of reformers as well as to illuminate the background of many present-day 
problems of social reconstruction. His notion of the réle of banks, pub- 
lished one hundred years ago, would undoubtedly command much sym- 


pathetic attention just now. 


EDWARD J. WEBSTER 
CHICAGO 


Slave-Trading in the Old South. By FREDERIC BANCROFT. Baltimore: 
J. H. Furst Co., 1931. Pp. 1+415. $4.00. 


When sub-Potomac patriotism has sought to soften harsh judgments 
concerning Negro slavery by dwelling upon the paternalistic and feudal 
aspects of the plantation system, it has always been embarrassed by the 
troublesome matter of the slave trade. The traffic in human life, especially 
when family relations, with all the sentiments attributed to them, were 
put upon the auction block, has been difficult to justify. This book pre- 
sents a wealth of documentary material on virtually every aspect of the 
slave trade from Maryland to Texas. 

Slavery evolved in Virginia; it was instituted elsewhere in the South. 
The system of indentured servitude in Virginia, bringing with it as it did 
long association between master and servant, was well suited, in the isola- 
tion of frontier plantation life, to build up working attitudes and habits of 
superordination and subordination. Negro servitude when fitted into this 
system lengthened into lifelong slavery. Slavery, therefore, developed 
naturally and without design as a relationship to meet the needs of indus- 
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trial production. It was a human, and, jin the isolated state of the planta- 
tion, it may have been a very comfortable, relation. 

Founded under the legal concepts arid customs of another social order, 
such as that of England, this sort of comtrol came to be defined as a prop- 
erty right transmissible by sale and inheritance. The man who bought or 
inherited the property right would, however, rarely maintain the personal 
relations in which slavery was imbedded. The inheritor or purchaser of 
slave livestock with whom he lived and associated would in time come to 
regard this livestock as having human qualities. But the slave trader, the 
villain of the story, feared by the slaves and despised by the planters, rep- 
resented in his person and trade the abstract relation divested of all its 
human associations, restraints, and ibitions. In this abstract form 
slavery was recognized in the law and maintained by public authority. 

How men may be treated as commpdities is shown by Dr. Bancroft in 
all its horrifying detail. He makes ug boil with indignation. How could 
men stand around and watch the sale of a Negro man? How can men 
stand around and watch the sale of cattle? Because in neither case do they 
attribute human nature to the victim.| The Negro slave created no litera- 
ture through which his soul was revealed and through which he was put in 
the human category. It has been the function of writers like Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and Dr. Bancroft to provide a literature for him. 


EpGAR T. THOMPSON 
CHICAGO 


Kamongo. By Horace W. Situ. New York: The Viking Press, 

1932. Pp. 167. 

This is an unusual fish story as a text for the usual sermon, biologic 
and mystic, on the destiny of man. It is readable, in spots, despite scant 
originality and undue elongations of some of the monologues on the 
obvious. 


A. J. CARLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Growth and Development of the Child; Part III, Nutrition. (Report of 
the Committee on Growth and Development, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection.) New York: Century 
Co., 1932. Pp. 532. $4.00. 

This is a distinct contribution, scientific but practical, to a very im- 
portant social problem, namely, growth and development of the child. 

The contributors to this volume include such authorities on the scientific 
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and practical side of child nutrition as Bloor, Daniels, Hess, Marriott, 
Mendel, Roberts, Rose, Sherman, and Talbot. Each aspect of child nu. 
trition is handled in separate chapters, adequately documented with refer. 
ences to the literature. The book will be of significant value to physicians, 
nutrition workers, teachers, and parents. 


A. J. CaRtson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Young Doctor Thinks Out Loud. By JULIAN P. Price. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1931. Pp. ix+186. $1.50. 


This book is addressed primarily to those who contemplate entering the pro- 
fession of medicine. It should be of interest likewise to those who are concerned 
with the problems which present-day medicine faces. The discussion is focused 
on two problems, namely, the character of medical education and the problems 
of practice. The latter receives the major emphasis. 

The author’s criticism of medical education may well be summarized as: 
“too much emphasis was laid upon inconsequential details, which we soon for- 
got, and not enough upon the fundamentals of knowledge’’ (p. 22). Under the 
problems of practice Dr. Price points to the arduous period of internship; he 
outlines the various fields of practice, discusses the problem of choice of location, 
the clinic, and the merits and demerits of both general and special practice. The 
general practitioner, as the young doctor sees him, has a new réle—somewhat 
anomalous—of specialist in prevention and in pediatrics. This in addition to 
his being a physician-priest. 

From his chapter on “Charitable Work” one divines that philanthropy will 
no longer turn the trick. Two “solutions” are suggested: “there will gradually 
emerge a remodeling of the entire clinic system or else there will be a gradual 
rebellion on the part of the profession and an inevitable turning of the public to 
state medicine” (p. 165). Moreover, it is clear that all is not well with medical 
ethics and idealism. 

What is needed is a thinking-out-loud by members of the medical profession 
from the patient point of view. Dr. Price does not meet this need in his book. 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crime Degeneracy and Immigration. By Davip A. OREBAUGH. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1929. Pp. xvi+272. $3.00. 


The author is quite decided in his opinion that most of the problems of 
American life can be blamed on the defective blood stream coming to us through 
the recent immigrations. His chief recommendation for the salvation of American 
society seems to be to eliminate these dangerous biological heritages. Along 
with The Passing of the Great Race and The Rising Tide of Color this work can be 
recommended to those who like “that kind of book.” 


LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Juvenile Division of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. (A report by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia). Philadelphia: 
Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation, 1930. Pp. xxiv+ 163. 


This is a very good statement of the legal position, the formal structure and 
the formal procedure of the Juvenile Division of the Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia. On the basis of the findings of this survey, there are a number of recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the operation of the institution. The book 
should be very useful to persons interested in the organization of the juvenile 
court. 

LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Women’s Misdemeanants Division of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. 
By Rut Toppinc. Philadelphia: Thomas Skelton Harrison Foun- 
dation, 1932. Pp. xxvii+310. 


This is one volume of the “Philadelphia Municipal Court Survey Series.” 
It is a report by the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, of an in- 
tensive study of the organization and procedure of the division of that court 
which handles women misdemeanants. Particular attention is given to the 
medical work, psychiatric work, and probation work. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Nursing Education: Reprints from Hospital Progress, Bull. No. 6. St. 
Louis: The Catholic Hospital Association, 1930 and 1931. 


This group of reprints on nursing education presents short papers on the 
hospital, education, administration, and pedagogy. Among the topics discussed 
are the following: the relation of the School of Nursing to the hospital; prob- 
lems of university affiliations; the Central School of Nursing; the economics of 
nursing education, and nursing service from the standpoint of the administrator 
in the School of Nursing; and methods of teaching the biological sciences in the 


School of Nursing. 
ANNE L. AUSTIN 
CHICAGO 
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